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Easter 


From a Prayer by 
~CHARLES GORDON AMES 


NF INITE SPIRIT, the Father of Spirits! On this glad Easter, morning under 
the great sky of blue and gold, we would unite our hearts and voices with all 
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who celebrate in anthems of joy the Victory of Life over Death. 


May the symbolism of Nature and the advancing Spring speak to us, as it has 
spoken to men of all ages, of the Power which is almighty to create and almighty to 
renew. May that Power quicken our mortal bodies and our immortal spirits! May 
it grow clear to us that one Life stirs in every little seed or root under the softening 
clods and in the aspirations of the awakened soul. May we trust that the mysteri- 
ous Wonder-Worker who weaves in silence such robes of beauty for the grass of 
the field, the lilies of the valley, and the trees of the wood, will much more delight 
to clothe His children with the robes of moral beauty. 


On this festal day, when all Christendom breaks into song in honor of the risen 
Christ, Oh, may our rising spirits share in growing measure that pure and death- 
less life which is hidden with His in Thine. May our minds be illuminated with 
rays from the Morning-Land—with rays of that truth which scatters the mists and 
confusions of the night, making us free from the fear of death, free from timid de- 
pendence on traditions we know not how to verify or understand, and joyously as- 
sured, by the inward witness of Thy Spirit with our spirits, that we, too, are sons of 
the Eternal Father and heirs to all the divine possessions. 
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No Lower Level 


“Bae IS NOT enough pleasure in the whole 
wide world,” cries a noted English preacher, 
“to satisfy me. My desires are tremendous, and so 
are yours. There comes a time when my passion 
for life is so great that it reaches out to a higher 
life altogether.” Upon such a mountain we stand 
at the season of Easter. What Studdert Kennedy 
experiences frequently because he has the mystic 
nature, we all experience occasionally. ‘Some are 
favored with the gift, and there seems no lower 
level of life with them at all. They hear directly 
the still small voice, or impress us that they do, and 
when they speak they convey intimations to us that 


assure us wonderfully of things present and things 


to come. We say they bring a message from God. 
How many of us would not give all that we have 
to get that great possession? Having it, we would 
not flee the world, but we would overcome the world 
as great souls have always done. They know that 
life is a battle. They know that civilization is not 
secure. “A man,” says Kennedy, “has not begun 
to live until he can find that for which he would 
willingly die.” In this continuous striving of men 
and women, religion has been found helpful. But 
be sure it is a religion that really does help. And 
be sure nothing in a religion is overlooked, missed. 
“Tf you know anybody better than Jesus,” says 
the preacher, “go after him quick, but don’t sit and 
say that because the Church is not perfect, you 
needn’t go anywhere.” Likewise, if there is any- 
thing better than Christianity. “Find your center, 
and go after it. If you don’t know your center, 
find it out; that is what you are here for.” This 
is the time when the best, the holiest, that has 
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ever been conceived in the mind and heart of man. 
is weighed, and though appreciated is found want- 
ing. Only perfection is beautiful ; and the reaching 
for it the only joy. This is religion. It makes u 
feel we belong to Eternity. — 


A Characteristic Answer 


UERY FROM ONE of Dr. Cadman’s disciples: 
“Tn order for one [sic] to be a Christian, is it 
necessary for a man who believes in the teachings 
and the gospel of Jesus also to believe in the Virgin 
Birth of Jesus?” The Doctor’s reply: 


Jesus himself said: “If any one would come after me, let 
him deny himself, and take up his cross, and follow me.” 

That is a good starting point. If you follow Jesus long 
enough and faithfully, you will in due time find out all you 
need to know about his personality. 

If one said more than this here, the answer would become 
controversial rather than helpful to the questioner at his 
present stage of development. é 

Jesus reveals himself progressively to those who seek to 
learn of him and obey him. If you want to be a Christian, 
start where you are and with what equipment you now haye. 
Whosoever does the will of God will discover the necessary 
doctrine. ; 


The impression will vary among different people 
as to how. successfully and candidly the answer 
is given. It doesn’t say yes or no to a direct ques- 
tion; and yet it does imply to us, at least, that the 
birth doctrine is necessary. ‘Whosoever does the 
will,” he says, “will discover the necessary doc- 


trine.’ That carries comfort to most conservative 
orthodoxy. The questioner is only in an early, 


delicate stage of development. Be patient with him. 
On its practical side, Dr. Cadman has made the 
answer which is familiar to Unitarians for a cen- 
tury and longer. We believe the gospel of love, 
truth, freedom, and service, and all of their un- 
searchable metaphysical sources, written in man’s 
nature and in God. But we would tell the ques- 
tioner very plainly that we do not believe the Virgin 
Birth as a datum of fact; and we would count it 
worth nothing as a religious factor even if we did 


believe it. 


Louisiana’s University Surrenders 


OUISIANA STATE UNIVERSITY has just done 
what no other institution of its kind has ever 
done. It has anticipated the passage of an anti- 
evolution law by the State Legislature at its com- 
ing session, and has disapproved a course in eyo- 
lution. Fundamentalism triumphs without any 
opposition. It is inconceivable that the faculty 
has had any hand in this matter; it is likely that 
the university trustees, appointed by the Governor, 
and therefore more or less politically chosen, are 
responsible. Shocking to one’s sensibilities, and — 
ominous, too, this action will unquestionably mark 
a tightening of the conflict which is well described 
as the Bible issue. 

With this example before them, we may expect a 
change in the tactics of the anti-evolutionists, the 
crusading violators of religious liberty. It may 
seem to them a simpler matter to get suitable ac- 
tion directly through governing boards of state 
universities and colleges than it would be to get a 
majority vote in a legislative body. It is already 
common practice in lesser school boards, in cities, — 
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towns, and counties, throughout the country, to 
_. make their teacher appointments and choose their 


textbooks with strict and quiet respect for the 
Fundamentalist position. 
it reaches the top of the system. 

Our cotemporary, the New York World, asks why 
the Louisiana University did not follow the ex- 
ample of Vanderbilt University in Nashville. 
answer made to Scopes’s accusers and the anti- 
evolution law by that great institution was new 
laboratories for the teaching of science. But there 
is a difference between the two schools. One is 
state, the other is private. One is bound by the 
prevailing religious sentiment of the community, 
the other rises to the eminence of unrestrained 
academic freedom and learning. 


A Poignant Problem 


fay PHASE of the colored people’s problem is 
little noted, but it is tragic. The suicide of a 
brilliant young woman of that race, a college gradu- 
ate of distinction who had gained a teaching place 
in a public high school, brings the inwardness of 
the situation to dramatic poignancy. This is the 
general proposition: The Negro people aspire to all 
good things enjoyed by white people. That is 
proper and praiseworthy. Some of them, by sheer 
force of character and ability, rise steadily in the 
economic and educational scale. They are very few 
in the whole number of their own race. They are of 
course hardly noticeable in the community as a 
whole. Little attention is paid to their progress. 
They move into neighborhoods of better homes. 
They take advantage of schools and colleges. And 
here and there arise among them whole families of 
unusual talent and success. 

The beginning of the tragedy is at the point 
where these specially gifted people are carried on, 
farther from their own kind, and nearer to the 
upper levels of white culture and dominance. 
Their own people think the prosperous have de- 
serted them; the white people feel they are press- 
ing on to that place where the contacts will be too 
intimately cultural and spiritual. What shall we 
say? Race difference is a fact. Race pride is a 
fact. Both these facts grind the soul of the Negro 
almost, one might say, in the measure of his strug- 
gle and merit. The more he makes of himself, the 
more he suffers. In the whole spiritual economy, 
is anything quite so baffling as this? So unjust? 

This is a practical world. There is a way. We 


have been profoundly impressed by the story 


brought to us by a colored educator of mark in the 
South. He told of a colored physician in a 


_ Northern city who lived in a section of prosperous 


homes, a white neighborhood. There was some race 
difficulty in that city. The physician decided he 
would moye to a prosperous Southern community 
of his own people, take his standards with him, 
live among them, and serve them. That is wisdom. 
That is the best application of religion to the prob- 
lem of these, our neighbor people, that we have ever 
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The League Organization 


RAZIL’S ATTITUDE on the admission of Ger- 

many to a permanent place in the Council of 
the League of Nations prompts the Christian Sci- 
ence Monitor to set forth clearly the central idea 
which was in the minds of the organizers of the 
League. The great powers, according to the plan, 
were to have permanent seats in the Council, which 
is the executive body of the League. The lesser 
states were to occupy temporary seats, renewable 
every twelve months. There were good reasons for 
this apparent discrimination. The lesser states 
greatly outnumber the powers, and in the Assembly 
they could create a troublesome world sentiment. 
At the same time they have an important place in 
the Council. As much as the powers, their voices 
are heard. Brazil illustrates. Any member of the 
League not represented on the Council is invited 
to sit in the Council as a member whenever its in- 
terests are affected. 

The only disadvantage of the lesser states is that 
they are subject to periodic election. There is a 
reason for this arrangement. The great powers 
are such because they have particular interests in 
many parts of the world. To surrender their fate 
to lesser states would be to invite, as this journal 
says, the possibility of diplomatic blackmail. The 
lesser states would have undue power. They would 
run no risks of losing anything because of their 
limited interests. On the other hand, a great power 
is aware of the other great powers, and is open 
to reprisals from them in case of aroused antagon- 
ism. That fact is restraining. The statesmen at 
Versailles, it is plain, dealt with realities. It was 
necessary. The lesser states on their part are care- 
ful of their behavior, otherwise they may not be 
elected to the Council. Thus we see the sign of 
checks and balances. They had to be employed for 
great and small states, as our cotemporary says, 
in order to make a workable institution. Obviously, 
the method of administration is not ideal. It is a 
compromise. <A better way may be found, but 
before the present machinery is repaired or 
scrapped, it were wise to consider the matter with 
exceeding care. 


This Is Heresy 


MINISTER in the Dutch Reformed Church in 

Holland is convicted of heresy because he does 
not believe that the serpent in the Garden of Eden 
talked in so many words to Adam and Eve. This 
is not surprising. We have said repeatedly that 
fundamentalism is as much in Europe and every 
part of it as itis here. All of Protestantism, every- 
where in the world, is officially fundamentalist, ex- 
cepting only the liberal churches of several names. 
The dogma of the infallibility of the Bible preyails, 
with all of the doctrines that grow from that basic, 
master dogma. Who among the ministers in the 
churches, if he denied the serpent story, would es- 
cape the fate of this sincere Dutchman? How can 
we help to liberate our brethren? 


To Fly to the North Pole 


Europe interested in naval officer who is to “hop off” this spring 


Sor1a, February 23. 
Ax OF EUROPE is deeply interested 
in the plan being perfected in America 
to conduct a new expedition through the 
air this spring and summer, for a flight 
to the Polar region, if not to the Pole 
itself. It is assumed in the Old World 
that the task of reaching the North Pole 
belongs to America. The MacMillan ex- 
pedition last year was observed on this 
side of the water with absorbing interest. 
The independent expedition planned this 
year is to be under the direction of 
Lieutenant Commander Richard E. Byrd, 
of Winchester, Va., who commanded the 
navy section of the MacMillan expedition 
last summer. Commander Byrd is negotia- 
ting now with several concerns for suit- 
able eraft for the expedition, either of 
the dirigible or lighter-than-air type. He 
sees good points in each for such an under- 
taking. 


ONE OF THE NOTABLE FEATURES 
of this private expedition is the financial 
backing which it has obtained. American 
citizens of generous means have promised 
their support. Among these who have al- 
ready promised financial co-operation are 
John D. Rockefeller, Jr., and Edsel Ford, 
each of whom has pledged $20,000. 

No competition with the enterprise of 
the Detroit Aviation Society is contem- 
plated. The Detroit expedition is planning 
to hop off from Point Barrow, Alaska, for 
the North Pole. But the aims of the two 
are in certain respects similar. Hach will 
look for land in the unknown region be- 
tween Alaska and the North Pole, and 
Commander Byrd may also attempt to 
reach the Pole. 

It is the plan of the naval officer pri- 
marily to explore the unknown regions 
north of Greenland, Canada, and Alaska, 
using either Spitzbergen or Etah, Green- 
land, as a base. Spitzbergen is the point 
from which Amundsen hopped off last 
year in his attempt to reach the Pole by 
airplane, and Etah was the main base 
of the MacMillan expedition. 

Present prospects favor Spitzbergen as 
a base, with Commander Byrd flying from 
there to Cape Morris Jessup in Peary 
Land at the northern end of Greenland, 
and then striking off toward the Pole. 

The MacMillan expedition turned back 
from Etah in the face of adverse weather 
conditions, without achieving its object 
of flying over the unknown region north- 
west of Axel Heiberg Island. Donald B. 
MacMillan, the leader, later expressed the 
opinion that heavier-than-air craft were 
more suitable for exploring the Arctic 
than airplanes, but Commander Byrd has 
made public his confidence in both types of 
craft for Arctic work. He did not favor 
turning back when the expedition discon- 
tinued operations from Etah. 
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If lighter-than-air craft is used by Com- 
mander Byrd, the 320,000-cubie-foot ship 
M. 0.5, the property of the Goodyear Tire 
and Rubber Company at Akron, Ohio, 
mmay be employed. If heavier-than-air 
craft is used, it is expected one or two air- 
planes designed for Arctic work, possibly 
with three motors each, will be employed. 

It is Commander Byrd’s intention, if 
plans can be formulated in time, to leave 
for Spitzbergen or HEtah in April. Other- 
wise he would not leave until August, 


IN THE NEWS 


Photograph by Marceau 
A LIBERAL SERVES 


AS 


Frank L. Locke, president of the Boston 
Young Men’s Christian Union, was in 
charge of the recent fiftieth anniversary 
celebration of the opening of the build- 
ing familiar to thousands of young men 
and old men, who, regardless of church 
faith, receive the unstinted help of this 
institution which was founded by, and is 
principally sustained by, Unitarians 


in which case he would probably go to 
Etah, spend the winter there, and hop 
off in the spring of 1927. Although the 
navy is not to be officially connected with 
the expedition, it may furnish some motors 
for the aircraft. 
to give Commander Byrd leave, as he is 
at present on active duty in Washington, 
and it is expected that the leave will be 
granted without difficulty. Details as to 
the personnel of the expedition have not 
yet been made known, but it is anticipated 
that all the details of the Byrd expedition, 
so far as the navy is concerned, will be 
arranged without any material obstacles. 
The navy is taking as much pride in 
Commander Byrd’s plans as is Commander 
Byrd himself and as are the backers of 
his enterprise to conquer the North Pole 


It will also be required 


through the air. The fact is not for- 
gotten that Admiral Peary, the pioneer in 
Arctic exploration, was an honored mem- 
ber of the naval service. The navy is not 
contemplating an abandonment of its effort 
to conquer the North Pole. 

The navies, not only of America but of 
the world, have traditionally taken a lead- 
ing part in the struggle to master both 
the North and the South Poles. The 
Russian navy, in the time of Peter the 
Great, took a prominent part in the ex- 
ploration of the North Pole, in connection 
with the building up of the seal and polar- 
bear fur trade. The advancement of the 
seal industry in the time of Peter, em- 
ploying a German naval officer, reads like a 
romance. The development of Alaska and 
the islands strung along the coast of 
Yalifornia is an achievement of Peter the 
Great. Unfortunately, however, the Rus- 
sian settlers wrought such havoc among 
the seal herds of the Bering Sea, and 
the waters further south, that the united 
action of Europe and America was neces- 
sary to save the remnant of seal herds, 
which the Russian adventurers were fast 
exterminating. 

As becomes the greatest maritime nation 
in the Old World, Great Britain has done 
its share, and more than its share, in 
developing the northern seas and the lands 
adjoining them. The annals of the Arctic 
Sea are rich in the names of English sea- 
farers who set forth on the seas which 
Commander Byrd is now planning to ex- 
plore. ‘ 

The Italians, too, have done their share 
to explore the northern as well as the 
southern maritime regions. The history of 
the Polar as well as the Antarctic mari- 
time fastnesses is replete with the names 
of Italian adventurers, of Swedes, of 
Norwegians, and of Danes. But for many 
years past is has appeared that to America 
belongs the coming honor of pushing the 
frontier of Northern exploration to its 
limit. 


IN ONE RESPECT the American ex- 
plorer is at a great advantage as com- 
pared to his Huropean competitor. In 
resources, he is much better supplied than 
his Old World coworker. There is every 
prospect that the American explorer, 
equipped with the latest means of naviga- 
ting the air, will present results, possibly 
this year, that will justify the confidence 
of the world in his superior qualifications. 
The coming adventure of Commander 
Byrd will be observed by all the world, 
with the expectation that more notable 
results than any that have yet been ac- 
complished will be placed on the record of 
time. If courage, industry, and perseyer- 
ance count, then the coming dash to the 
North Pole will be well worth observing. 
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“puwironn by the season,” is the 
comment that came to my ears from 
one who could not share the Easter faith 
of those he saw gathering in the churches. 
I have meditated upon that comment. 
There are no days like spring days. The 
cold slinks away, there is softness in the 
breeze, the sunlight falls through air 


-washed clean by frequent showers, old 


brown branches begin to swell, and the 
miracle of the thrust through bubbling 
soil stirs strange feelings in us once again. 
Life thrills even the feeblest. Just to be 
alive is a boon, and any thought of a time 
when we may not be alive brings a wistful 
melancholy which we will not endure. For 
Christianity to talk of resurrection at an 
hour like this is for her to take advantage 
of cold-headed reason and prejudice her 


- ease. Evidence or not, we will believe in 


life, more life, fuller life, life without end. 
All those strange feelings that rise within, 
and over which we have no control, de- 
mand it! “What man is he that loveth 
many days?” And we all reply, “I do!” 
“Bewitched by the season’”—we confess it! 
But it sometimes happens that we are 
bewitched at other seasons. 
object of our love bewitches us—a little 
child who leaves us ere the bud has 
broken into bloom, a youth who goes in 
the flush of promise, an older one whose 
helpless patience demands care and all the 
thoughts of love. At such times, we are 
bewitched, not for ourselves, not that we 
may have life—ceaseless life—but that 
there may be life for them. Something in 
our love for them demands that they shall 
have what they could use so well—oppor- 
tunity equal to their powers, joy for any 
misery or pain, or just continued richness 
of experience. 
yes !—but only because our dull minds are 
more aware of life at such a time. It is 
life itself that has aroused within that gift 
of life that she has given us, something 
“we cannot resist. If, therefore, we are 
deceived, if we chase vain shadows, it is 
life that has betrayed us, and she is false 
to the creatures she has made. “Out of 
the heart of nature rolled the burden” of 
‘the immortal hope. It is as native as 
hunger and thirst. It is ourselves as much 
as anything is ourselves. 
‘To Jesus came one who is symbol of 
“every - man, asking about this instinctive 
faith. “Good Master, what shall I do to 
inherit eternal life?’ The world was full 
of such questioners at that time. Through- 
out the Roman empire, a multitude of 
cults flourished only because men then, 
as always, felt the native urge of life, 
‘and each cult offered a way for its realiza- 
‘tion. These cults fell before oncoming 


_» Christianity, because Christianity told the 


‘story of one who had risen, “the first 


fruits of them that slept.” That story 
_ has met the needs of men of every land 
and every time whom life has bewitched 
. our day. But minds schooled in, 


_ down to 
the modern: way of thinking no longer 
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A season may bewitch us— . 


An Easter Sermon 


JOHN HOWLAND LATHROP, D.D. 


Church of the Saviour, Brooklyn, N.Y. 


find that the story meets their needs. 
The question is up again as it has not 
been for nineteen hundred years, and men 
run here and there crying, “Good Master.” 
Many there are who hope that our present- 
day science will bring them the evidence 
that their minds are trained to require. 
Others still linger in halls of philosophy 
pressing abstract thought to answer its 
own queries. Is religion impotent? Has 
she lost her power to speak on the great 
issues of our life? 

Jesus, who by his genius is a true symbol 
of the spirit of religion, meeting the 
anxious question of the lawyer who is 
the symbol of every man, answers. And 
what did he answer? If I were a believer 
‘in the conventional Christianity that grew 
up in the succeeding centuries, I should 
suppose that his answer would have been, 
“Wait until the third day following my 
crucifixion and then believe on me and 
the things I do, and you shall-‘have eternal 
life.” But his answer in no way suggested 
such a thing. Rather, it ran, “What is 
the commandment? Go thou and do as 
did the good Samaritan, and thou shalt 
live.” When the author of the Epistle 
of Timothy says that Jesus brought life 
and immortality to light, I doubt not that 
he believed Jesus did this by his resur- 
rection. But did not Jesus bring them to 
light much earlier in his career? Did he 
not bring them to light by the life he 
lived which culminated in Good Friday? 
Men became bewitched by life under his 
spell. But it was not. just indiscriminate 
life—mere living—that bewitched them. 
He brought life, true life, significant life, 
to light; and in doing so, he also brought 
immortality to light. 

There are two ways in which he and 
others like him accomplish this: The first 
is, by being what they are. When even 
a centurion standing at the foot of the 
cross could say, “Truly this man was a 
son of God,” how must Jesus have made 
life appear to those who followed him day 
‘by day! One of the striking tilings in 
the Gospel story is the way in which his 
presence instantly awakened comparisons 
between what he was and did and what 
they were and did. How else can we 
explain the immediate response to the com- 
mand, “Follow me,” which led fishermen 
to forsake their nets and Magdalenes to 
abandon their sin? How else explain the 
concern of the doctors of the law to argue 
their theories over against his conduct? 
The heart of the matter, or what was 
worth while, was laid bare by the search- 
light of his life. It is always so with 
any life in which we see the glory of 
excellence. This is a matter of constant 
daily experience. Continually we are re- 
buked by a generosity of spirit beyond our 
own, by an integrity exalted above our 
compromises, by a strength revealing our 
weakness. After the rebuke comes envy 
‘and challenge and inspiration; then, 
‘finally, the knowledge that some things in 
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life are worth more than all else beside. 
How beautiful to behold, how remarkable 
are these things coming as they do out of 
the struggle of the mud and scum! A 
conviction grows that these things are 
supreme,—that they must be more than 
mere -accidents,—they must be the very 
treasures toward which the whole drive 
of life is aimed. Recently, I talked to a 
company of young men who were as- 
sembled under compulsion. Rebellion 
ruled, and there was the shuffling of in- 
attention until I told in a simple way the 
story of a lad who lost his life in the ful- 
fillment of duty. The room was hushed, 
and in that hush I felt the unwitting testi- 
mony of the human heart to the matchless 
worth of moral heroism. Even the devils 
are subject unto him who comes in the 
name of virtue. 

Because it is always easier to estimate 
the worth of those whose influence you 
once felt but now miss, recall the beloved 
of your inner life! They perchance pos- 
sessed themselves when you were dis- 
tracted, irritable, or hot-tempered; they 
were calmly courageous when you grew 
faint-hearted from fear; they were just 
when you were swayed by prejudice; they 
were faithful when you were fickle; they 
understood when you condemned. Can 
you think of any such without at the 
same time feeling that, in man, life has 
taken on a new quality which we call 
“good”? The crowning character of that 
quality is the humility that makes the 
best men say as Jesus said, ““Why callest 
thou me good?’ In the companions of 
our inner life, we see so great worth that 
only utter madness could indifferently 
throw it away. It must be rooted at the 
heart of things. Why have you and I the 
acquisitiveness that sweeps the house for 
the lost coin or goes out upon the moun- 
tain for the lost sheep, if the life from 
which we sprang has not the same instinct 
for its treasures? It was the life of Jesus 
which brought life and immortality to 
light. The resurrection stories are but 
love’s pictorial crowning of that life. It 
is the lives of holy men and women every- 
where that are bringing life and immor- 
tality to light for you and me. 

“Good Master, what shall I do to in- 
herit eternal life?’ ‘The second way in 
which the master-lives confirm our Easter 
faith is by stimulating us to a life of such 
quality as theirs. “How readest thou?— 
what is the great commandment?—this do 
and thou shalt live.’ How many there 
are who still mistakenly suppose that 
religion is a matter of theory. Always it 
is a way of life to be tested in experience. 
My laboratory is the lives of those who 
let me into their secrets, and invariably 
it is my experience that where the life 
has been devoted to fine ends the con- 
fession toward the close is such as was 
made to me only this last week: “The 
longer I live, the deeper grows my faith.” 


“He that willeth to do the will shall 
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know of the doctrine.” 
hilarating experience? How do I know, 
who have never flown? Is life worth liy- 
ing? How should I know, if I have never 
truly, worthily lived? Is there a life good 
enough, great enough to deserve the con- 
quest of death? There is but a single way 
that question will ever be answered. The 
eonyiction comes with struggle and con- 
flict and sacrifice and the winning of 
eternal values now and here. It some- 
times comes so mightily that even the 
effort, regardless of success, brings its 
reward. Robert Browning writes: “What 
I aspired to be, and was not, comforts 
me.” George Eliot confirms his experi- 
ence when she says, “Even our faihures are 
a prophecy; even our yearnings and our 
bitter tears after that fair and true we 
cannot grasp.” 

Do you not tremble as you look about 
and see to what an extent ethical earnest- 
ness is out of fashion to-day? Just to 
“express oneself,” as the phrase goes, to 
be troubled very little by conscience, to 
obey impulse without any struggle on 
behalf of principle, is to slip from the 
height on which we see how majestic is 
the life within, of what transcendent 
worth it may be, how divine its quality. 
Multitudés of this generation seem to be 
so slipping. No wonder such a faith as the 
Easter Faith has little hold. There is 
slight experience to which it can fasten. 
Then, when the hour of questioning comes, 
such persons will go to a priest and Bay. 
“Give me a faith to which I can cling.” 
And his reply will be, “Alas, your spirits 
have no tendrils with which ths cling to 
anything that I may tell you.” Not until 
that consciousness is born within you 
that can say, “I am the resurrection and 
the life,” will eternal life become a reality. 
It is interesting to note that early Chris- 
tianity, which made so much of its faith 
in immortality, recognized that it was not 
by recounting the tales of what had hap- 
pened to Jesus that the Easter faith was 
to be spread. Rather, by the inner ex- 
perience of daily resurrection here and 
now from all that is unworthy to that 
which is divine, did the apostle Paul count 
on bringing immortality to light. “If 
then ye were raised together with Christ, 
seek the things that are above.” A 
present experience, not some future one, 
is that to which he continually refers— 
the life within us, knowing resurrection 
after resurrection is a sufficient insight 
into the mystery of life to be the founda- 
tion of the faith that sings in our hearts 
on Easter. 

“How beautiful it is to be alive!” runs 
the familiar line. Around us in this world 
of sun and rain, something stirs, and we 
are to be overwhelmed with the enchant- 
ing spectacle of growth and beauty. 
Whence that stir? No scientist can tell, 
and even if he take refuge in the fantastic 
notion that perhaps life first came to 
earth upon some flying meteor from some 
distant planet, the mystery remains un- 
solved. Nearer to us than the outer realms 
of nature—so near that we sometimes 
speak as-if they were ourselyes—are those 
bodies of ours, radiant with life, and 
treasuring its essence to pass it on from 
generation to generation. Why this sym- 
metry, this growth that keeps its pattern 
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through constant change, and makes for us 
an instrument through which to work 
our wills? Who knows? Who under- 
stands? Then, finally, ourselves—these 
feelings, impulses, thoughts, that con- 
stantly forget they have a body, that come 
and go, and play an inner game even when 
the body is in repose. This “I” is never 
completely known by any other and never 
completely knows itself. It is possessed 
of character, and yet it is so full of sur- 
prises. Always the same “I,” yet never 
quite the same. We do not understand it. 
Our knowledge fails and the exclamation 
takes its place, “How wonderful it is to 
be alive!” 

One thing alone we seem to know. We 
can make the life within of such quality 
as we will. And instantly reason asserts 
itself and asks, “Is quality nothing to 
this universe of ours?’ Imagine, if you 
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ean, the full count of all the elements of 
a noble man’s flesh and blood continuing 
still in the chemistry of the outer world, 
while all the triumphs of his victorious 
spirit are quenched as if they never had 
been. Such a conception denies the entire 
process of the life we now live. It annihi- 
lates meaning, purpose, achievement, and 
in any deep and real sense, progress. We 
will not hold it! Faced with a choice of 
views on which to stake our living, we cry, 
“Only the most bewitching view is com- 
mensurate with experience and worthy of 
the mystery of life.” ‘He is risen,” was 
the shout of the first Easter; and from 
that day to this, we have become encom- 
passed about by so great a cloud of wit- 
nesses to the life of indestructible quality 
that we feel the compulsion of the com- 
mandment, “These things do,” and lo! 
the faith is born in us! 


How Easter Comes to Bethlehem, Pa. 


R. R. GREER 


se E FIVE -O’CLOCK in the morning the 

jubilant note of trombones, trumpets, 
and other wind instruments, from the belfry 
of the church, broke the stillness of the 
awaking village with a musical announce- 
ment of the festival day.” 

Thus, in the annals of the Moravian 
Church in Bethlehem, Pa., was recorded 
the announcement of its: consecration, 
May 18, 1806. 

Many years before, in 1734, a band of 
gentle Moravians, followers of the great 
John Huss, who long ago in Bohemia 
helped to start the Reformation, driven 
out by intolerance, left their homes and 
came to the wilderness of Pennsylvania to 
found a new home and to preach to the 
Indians. On a hill whose gently sloping 
sides led to the river valley, they built 
the Gemein House, a community house, 
which long served as home, hospice, manse, 
academy, town hall, and church, for all 
the activities_of the community were for 
many years carried on under its generous 
roof. The Indians called it the “House on 
the Lehigh,” and to them it was long 
typical” of the ministering spirit of this 
group of people. 

When in 1741 Count Zinzendorf wrote 
that he planned to visit the settlement, 
they hurried to furnish three rooms that 
they might offer him more of comfort than 
these pioneers had yet achieved for their 
own daily living. To him the little settle- 
ment on its hillside site, living its simple 
life of service, brought to mind another 
hill-town in far-away Palestine and, he 
suggested that the settlement on the Le 
high River be named Bethlehem. 

Soon after his visit, the Single Breth- 
ren’s House was built, but before a church 
could be erected, there came many de- 
mands on their sympathy and hospitality, 
for the fighting of the Revolution brought 
to this community the sick and wounded 
of many battlefields; and for eight months 
in 1778, with no pay for their services, 
these devoted Brothers and Sisters turned - 
the Single Brethren’s House into a hos- 


pital where they cared for the soldiers. 
Among its inmates was the young Lafa- 
yette, wounded in the battle of Brandy- 
wine and carried to the hills of Bethlehem 
to be nursed to health in this hospice. 

The war over, the community again 
turned its thoughts to the building of a 
church, long its most cherished desire. It 
was six years after the new century had 
begun when the square white church, sur- 
mounted by its belfry, was ready for con- 
secration. Now the white frame build- 
ing stands.in Bell House Square sur- 
rounded by various quaint stone houses 
and the wooden Gemein House of 1741 
which replaced the ‘House on the Lehigh,” 
destroyed by fire. Still a community 
house, there is a tiny shop in one of 
its rooms where one may buy great round 
cream peppermints made from a recipe 
over a hundred years old. 

Year after year, at the Easter “Sunrise 
Service,” the call of the trombone players 
at dawn suggests that first service of 
consecration. On Easter morning, as one 
steps into the streets, silent and shadowy 
in the quietude of the early hours, from 
hilltop to hilltop the deep notes of the 
trombones answer one another, heralding 
with clear, triumphant song the dawning 
of another Haster Day. Returning to the 
town, the players mount to the belfry, 
where in the brightening light of sunrise, 
their figures are outlined against the sky 
as they continue to call the people, that 
the breaking day may find them gathered 
in the church. After a simple service 
within its walls, all quietly wend their 
way up the steep hillside to the little 
City of God on the top, where the grave- 
stones lie flat in the grass and the treetops 
spread protecting branches above them. 
Here the service is continued with prayer 
and singing of Easter hymns. It is a- 
service in which one feels the. suggestion 
that the heavenly hosts are gathered with 
those standing in the green aisles, while 
‘the birds in the treetops add their 
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AM LAYING OUT a course of reading 

on this topic, but I find it always a 
very good habit to set down my own 
thoughts on a given matter before I begin 
to borrow from others. I like to “commit 
my way unto the Lord” before another 
commits it for me. Good is it to feel that 
one small grain on the mighty shore of 
truth is my original possession, however 
tiny it may;be in comparison with the 
store that others gather. 

It is chiefly to one’s own mind and 
experience that one must turn in asking 
the pressing question whether true devo- 
tion and true liberalism, in the Christian 
sense and use of these terms, are an- 
tagonists or friends. 

It must be granted at once that certain 
expressional forms of religious devotion 
have totally disappeared. The program 
of a Puritan household, which Prof. 
George Herbert Palmer described for us 
a few years ago, is plainly and frankly no 
longer possible. That program was some- 
thing like this: Each individual before 
leaving his bedroom in the morning prayed 
and read a chapter in the Bible; as- 
sembling for breakfast, a long “grace” was 
said; after breakfast, a real session of 
family prayer and the Bible again; at 
school, the children had prayer and Bible 
reading; at midday meal there was grace 
before and after eating; the same at eve- 
ning meal; and at bedtime another family 
session of prayer, followed by individual 
prayer and Bible in each one’s bedroom. 

Such a program has disappeared. Good 
and possible two generations ago, it is 
not possible now; whether it would prove 
good now is another question. It at least 
savors of such habits and compulsions as 
are out of harmony with present life and 
thought. Has the thing we call liberalism 
some suggestion to make concerning the 
matter? 

If we seek to define liberalism and de- 
votion, all that we can hope to do is to 
discover a working definition; being 
spiritual terms, they refuse to open their 
yast realities to a final and a 
terminology. 

Let us turn to devotion. Religious de- 
yvotion is the practice of our inner capa- 
bilities for apprehending the Infinite, for 
both personal satisfaction and _ social 
betterment. It seeks to build the kingdom 
of God within the personal life and in 
the life of society. It is neither wholly 
personal nor wholly social, but fronts the 
inner world of the soul and the outer 
world of living together with equal bold- 
ness and emphasis. It uses prayer in 
order to secure a good personality, and 
that personality must find expression in 
building a better world. It seeks relief 
in praise, and ghostly council in worship 
and fellowship in order to cast a strong 
character and a calm spirit into the tur- 
bulent task of creating a loving and lovable 
world order. Religious devotion seeks the 
Infinite for personal partnership in tasks 


‘and ideals of endless significance. 


Turning to liberalism, may it not be 
called the temper of soul that subordi- 
tes means to ends? It conceives of the 


Liberalism and Devotion 


Some observations on the nurture of the religious life 


GEORGE LAWRENCE PARKER 


Infinite as chained to no form or: method, 
but as progressing freely toward fuller 
expression in individuals and in society. 
It finds truth not merely in wisely spoken 
words of the past, but in every sincere 
act, in every logical deduction of science 
or of history or of thought. It refuses 
to treasure a holy past while denying 
holiness to the present. It finds truth con- 
fined to no one compartment of life, but 
allows the rock and the star and the test- 
tube and the chemical fluid and the atom 
to proclaim their story of God as freely 
as the theologian, the poet, the preacher, 
and the creed proclaim their story of Him. 
It discovers the Infinite in our network 
of social life or in the electric spark as 
well as in the Bible and revelation. Its 
creed is never a finished thing, but a mov- 
ing and advancing grasp of truth. 

This does not mean that liberalism has 
no definite beliefs, nor that it lacks in 
“fundamentals.” It simply means that 
these “fundamentals” cannot be limited 
within immovable definitions. Liberalism 
believes that all religious words and terms 
fall short of the vast reality they seek 
to express, and must therefore be held 
as tentative and open to larger growth. 
And as a growing thing is always fuller 
of life than whatever does not grow, 
liberalism finds -deeper reality in its 
method than in any other. It rejects 
neither tradition nor revelation, but re- 
gards them as part of a flowing stream 
rather than as fortresses on the shore. 

With this brief survey in mind, we may 
ask what help liberalism stands ready 
to give to the personal religious life. 


‘All men who seek spiritual development 


must pray; will the liberal attitude in- 
crease their desire to pray? All men of 
inner inspiration must seek God and rely 
on Him, on some personal conception of 
the Supreme Spirit; will the liberal atti- 
tude quicken or retard that search, deepen 
or weaken that sense of reliance? All 
Christian men at least see in Christ a type 
and form of character of commanding 
and surpassing excellence; will the liberal 
disciple lag behind or press forward in 
loyalty to him? 

Such questions are essential to the 
spiritual life of the race. Unless liberal- 
ism can answer them affirmatively, she 
has small right to question the slow 
progress made by less open-minded 
methods of answering them. 

It is the conviction of the liberal that 


his method does answer them affirma-. 


tively. 

First, as to prayer. The liberal finds 
it easier to pray to the Supreme Spirit 
when that Spirit is undefined than 
when hampered by a definition. He finds 
it easier to pray in the free terms of 
Jesus than in the binding terms of creeds. 
He finds that the term “Father,” even on 
the human side, is not susceptible of final 
definition, and that when applied to God 
it is still further beyond definition. To 
the liberal, God does not lack definiteness ; 
He eludes and escapes definition. When 
we say, “You simply cannot imagine the 
glory of that sunset,” we do not at all 


diminish the reality and definiteness of 
the sunset. We increase its definiteness 
by holding it beside our poor vocabulary. 

To the liberal, God’s manifestations are 
involved in all acts of nature, in al/ 
thought, in all deeds and words of men, 
in all human countenances, in all processes 
of science, in all passages of trade or 
commerce, in all emotions of love, in every 
slight or great portion of the human 
drama. It is for this very reason that 
the liberal feels a pull toward prayer that 
is insistent, constant, and inexorable. He 
cannot stand the pressure of a living and 
growing universe unless he prays. His 
prayer waits not on a satisfactory defini- 
tion of God; the mystery of growth and 
life all about him brooks no such false 
delay. To him prayer is not asking for 
anything; it is rather the compulsion to 
get into harmonious contact with the 
cosmic process. Without commanding an 
answer to his prayer, the liberal rests on 
the unnamed reward that Jesus named 
when he said, “The Father that seeth in 
secret shall reward thee.’ That is the 
laboratory description of prayer, and a 
more truly scientific statement never came 
from human lips. The surer any man is 
that God is larger than all definitions, 
just that much more surely will he pray. 

What, then, as to reliance on or faith 
in God? This is the very essence of de- 
votion; what answer does liberalism 
make? The reply runs something like 
this: It is not when the ship is tied at 
the dock that she needs a captain, but 
when she is in full flight across the living, 
astounding sea. The liberal relies upon 
God and seeks increasing reliance be- 
cause his world is in full flight over the 
sea of growth and development. He finds 
this living universe calling and pressing 
him to some real confidence in a Com- 
manding Personality; but he cannot gain 
that confidence by the man-made creden- 
tials of that Commanding Personality. 
What men have said of that Personality 
in the past may be helpful or not; the 
liberal seeks only to know by the witness 
of actual fact, inner or outer fact, that 
the Personality is in command and 
“wisdom at the helm.” His devotion, his 
love and confidence and contact with the 
Commander will increase as he sees daily 
renewed evidence that both love and 
wisdom are in control. 

Finally, the liberal Christian sees quite 
as clearly as any other that a historical 
character named Jesus once moved across 
history’s page. And the liberal finds on 
history’s page no other who gave such 
evidence of perfect love for and contact 
with God. Toward this historical char- 
acter the liberal has a truly devotional 
attitude, but it is a devotion through 
comradeship rather than through report or 
recital by others. It goes forward by ex- 
perience and friendship, not by outer dic- 
tation. 

It is, after all, the liberal who alone 
takes Jesus literally. He finds that Jesus 
left a margin of incompleteness around 
all of his statements, and that margin 
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must be filled in by the disciple himself 
or remain always incomplete. He finds 
this margin of incompleteness a greater 
challenge to vital discipleship than any 
deposit of faith could ever be. The ad- 
yenturous majesty of the incomplete lures 
him on and on, as love and friendship 
~eyer lure on and on. The liberal knows 
the joy of Paul’s word, “Fulfill ye there- 
fore the measure of the stature of Christ.” 
The liberal has no creed to prove, but a 
friend to grow up to, a companion to enjoy 
and live with. What men have said of 
Christ in the past is to the liberal but a 
starting point for his own intimacy with 
this wonderful Master; their words can 
never be safety vaults in which to shut 
his enlarging self as it abounds more and 
more under the spell of Christ’s acquaint- 
anceship. 

It follows that the liberal must have a 
devotion more watchful than any other 
disciple, because the unfoldings of per- 
sonal companionship are more sudden and 
surprising than those of creedal measure- 
ments. His devotion must be more prayer- 
ful, because great insight and dependence 
are required to keep friendship strong, 
alive, and unruffied. His devotion must 
be more constant, because even a moment 
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of carelessness may wreck a_ personal 
relationship, just as it may spoil the 
scientific processes in the laboratory. 

Above all it follows that the liberal is 
the true contemporaneous Christian. The 
‘now” of his own day is as sacred as any 
day has ever been. Ina day of electricity, 
automobiles, “giant power,” and towering 
finance, he stands without fear and with- 
out apology for his faith. He knows that 
God can never be outgrown. An enthroned 
god can be overthrown; the God of a liv- 
ing universe cannot be unwound from the 
universe whose every step is but the throb 
of his own life. So the liberal goes on- 
ward in discipleship to spiritualize his 
world. He knows that no King Canute 
can sweep back the tide of progress; and 
that God is not above that tide, but in it. 

It is some such conception of devotion, 
prayer, reliance, whatever name we give 
it, that liberalism offers in the place of 
Professor Palmer’s older program. 

If prayer cannot now be offered as in 
that former way, none the less prayer can 
and will be offered. Jesus does not seem 
to have had any set or allotted hours for 
prayer. He caught the rising waves of 
life’s needs as a boat catches the waves 
of the sea or lake; the very prow of his 
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Highest Moments, 
More Circulation 


To the Editor of Top CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 


You are producing a truly great paper. 

You could not do this without following 
the course so often emphasized by Dr. 
Thomas R. Slicer in his words, “Let us 
live up to our highest moments.” 

One’s product cannot possibly be up to 
the standard of your paper unless the 
Editor lives high above ordinary aims, 
purposes, and pursuits. 

You and the paper are greatly needed. 
A way needs to be found for a great en- 
largement of the circulation. 

Some one who contemplates enriching 
Unitarianism by bequest might well be in- 
duced to spend the money, while he is 
living, in introductory campaigns wherever 
possible. 

God bless you and give you the desire 
of your heart. He still lives and works. 


Faithfully yours, 
Y. B. Haagsma, 
Treasurer, All Souls Unitarian Church. 


New York, N-Y., 
March 15, 1926. 


Professor Miller’s Interview 


[Professor Miller’s interview was com- 
mented on by Mrs. Louise Randolph, Feb- 
ruary 25, 1926, when it was explained 
that the Editor had been unable to reach 
Professor Miller by letter in Columbus. 
That letter was forwarded to Geneva— 
The Eprror.] 


To the Editor of Tua CHRISTIAN REGISTER :-— 


I have your letter in reference to the 
interview in THe Recister of January 
21, 1926. One of the unfortunate things 


about an interview is that you have 
no opportunity to revise it. I presume 
that I used the words, “France is dying.” 
I should better have said France is 
diminishing, because I do not expect that 
the present process will result in death, 
but rather in the necessary acceptance of 
the fact by France that she has neither 
the material nor moral resources enabling 
her much longer to pose as a dominant 
power. 

There are, of course, many fine things 
about France, just as there are fine things 
about Sweden and* Holland, or any other 
respected small country, but France is try- 
ing to maintain a position by military 
force which is beyond her means, with 
the result that she tries to make up the 
deficiency partly by politieal means and 
partly by demonstrations of power of 
which Syria is a tragic example. I have 
just now come from Syria, where the 
plight of France is almost pitiable. She 
cannot handle the situation, and so long 
as she pretends to be a great nation, 
she cannot let go. In the last few days 
there have been news reports of massacres 
of Moslems in Damascus by Armenian 
“volunteers.” There are not enough French 
soldiers in Syria to maintain order in 
spite of the number of colonials from 
Africa. I was reliably informed Ar- 
menians have been paid $30 a month as 
soldiers. This is an unheard-of wage for 
soldiers in this part of the world, and of 
course France is responsible for their 
conduct. 

Without discounting France for what 
she really is, the world’s affairs would 
be greatly enhanced if sentiment did not 
insist on crediting her with being what 
she is not. 

I have expressed this same opinion 
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life was shaped by prayer; the very sail of 
his spirit was hoisted by prayer; and so 
“ig every one born of the spirit.” If life 
is seen to be too joyous for self-contain- 
ment, too serious for self-deception, then 
prayer is less of an act than an attitude 
of totality ; less of methodical program and 
more of a ceaseless bent and direction of 
soul. And for this, our age and its temper 
offer fine and fruitful opportunity. The 
business of the liberal is to catch this 
temper of our time and bring prayer back 
into human life, as a force of spontaneous 
and irresistible power, as natural to the 
great demands of the soul as any other 
“giant power’ now harnessed ta; man’s 
material needs. 

It is the liberal’s conviction that the 
liberal point of view, under whatever 
name, is capable of producing a devotional 
life richer than the world has yet known. 
If this conviction fails because of mere 
theory or through lack of practical use, 
the breath of the Spirit may find no way 
whereby to sweeten and deepen the lives 
of men. For men cannot be free in all 
practical enterprises and continue slaves 
to unusable modes of prayer. They can- 
not live half free in the realm of thought 
and half slave in the realm of spirit. 


freely from one end of Europe to the 
other in conversation with responsible 
people, and never once has it been 
challenged, but either actively or tacitly 
supported. 

I cannot take more of your space in 
arguments for a conclusion arrived at as a 
by-product of other investigations. Other 
observers may have different conclusions. 

Thanking you for this opportunity of 
qualifying the earlier statement, I am, 

Very truly yours, 
HERBERT A. MILLER, 
Ohio State University. 


GENEVA, SWITZERLAND, 
March 4, 1926. 


Wanted=Rddio Results 


“T suggest that it might prove interesting 
and instructive for THE CHRISTIAN 
Register to ask all Unitarian churches 
which are broadcasting services to report 
their results for publication. We have 
been experimenting with radio at the First 
Church, Philadelphia, Pa., since January 
31, but have not had sufficient experience 
as yet to warrant reaching any conclusion. 
We shall, however, probably be in a 
position to do this before the end of the 
present season in June. In the mean- 
time, other churches which have been on 
the air longer may be in a position to 
furnish facts and opinions.” 

The suggestion comes from FE. Paul 
Huttinger, chairman of the Church Com- 
mittee in Philadelphia. Tue Reeister 
will be glad to hear from those churches 
in particular whose experience can il 
luminate discussion on the effect of the 
broadcast service on church attendance— 
a moot point here and there—and ‘the 
value of the radio as a means of spread- 
ing the message of liberal 
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a, been expressing their religious atti- 
tudes. They are thinking out for them- 
_ selves the great problems of the Spiritual 
life, searching the inner depths of per- 
_ sonality, and holding positively to the 
primary sentiments of the soul. The im- 
_ portant thing is that they feel free to have 
ideas of their own and to follow them. 


-foundly serious in revealing the depths of 
their spiritual life. 

With one exception, the writers confess 
_ their escape from the bondage of creedal 
_ and conyentional religion. Compton Mac- 
_ Kenzie testifies that he was born and 
reared a Roman Catholic and that he has 
been entirely satisfied spiritually to re 


Church. It is a straightforward and seri- 
ous testimony. One other was born a 
- Roman Catholic; the rest were born and 
reared in Fundamentalist Christianity, but 
all cutgrew it through one or another per- 
sonal experience. 

+ 


Sir Arthur Conan Doyle was a Roman 
Catholic. Coming to maturity, there de- 
veloped within him a real quarrel over 
the scheme of Christianity as represented 
by the historic church, involving the as- 
sumption that man was born with an in- 
herent taint, that it was necessary to 
atone for it, and that the Creator felt 
compelled to make a blood sacrifice of 
his own innocent Son in order to neu- 
tralize this mysterious curse. He reached 
the point where such a system seemed 
to him to be an intellectual nightmare. 
He felt that no heathen tribe could con- 
ceive so grotesque an idea, and he turned 
away from it and wandered for a time in 
spiritual darkness. 

Rebecca West made up her mind that 
Christianity, while spiritually adequate to 
the needs of the early Christian centuries, 
was not adequate to the needs of the pres- 
ent age. The dogma of the Virgin Birth, 
- for instance, has to-day become quite ir- 
relevant. The ancient world could not 
conceive that a man was divine simply 
because his behavior was beautiful; con- 
sequently he had to be accounted for and 
recommended by a mysterious origin. 

Henry Arthur Jones was brought up in 
the rigorous creed of English Puritanism. 
Hé was grateful for it, and grateful like- 
wise to escape from it. When he became 
a man and began to study into the new 
revelations of truth made and formulated 
by the sciences and philosophies of the 
middle-nineteenth century, the dogma of 
orthodox Christianity became impossible. 
“Not even to save my soul will I teach my 
_ tongue to say over forms of words that 
_ have no meaning for me.” 

_ J. B: Beresford was brought up in the 
Church of England and believed in Hell 
as firmly as he believed in God. Not until 
was twenty-one did he feel a breath 
oubt, but it came with the study of 
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_ Not one speaks flippantly; all are pro- 
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the new revelations of reality. He found 
that his former faith had no connection 
with reality. The dogmas of Christianity 
were seen to be entirely at variance with 
the spirit of Christ. “I can find no war- 
rant in Christ’s teaching for the doctrine 
that a man shall find salvation only by 
following the particular articles of belief 
adopted by one particular sect or division 
of the Christian church.” 

H. de Vere Stacpoole tells of his child- 


hood’s revolt against conventional religion. - 


It has no message for the child. Its con- 
ventional services are a terrible trial to 
the child. He recalls the impression made 
upon him by that frightful hymn which 
includes the lines 


Oh, what eternal horrors hang, 
Around that second death! 


As he grew up, the terrible threat of Hell 
vanished as a bogey. He revolted from 
the conventional image of “God as a per- 
son, as a superior sort of clergyman with 
the attributes of a magistrate and a 
schoolmaster, an ancient judge, and a lov- 
ing father; that I am sure has been ac- 
countable for a great deal of the growth 
of disbelief and the birth of the age of 
reason among man.” 

Israel Zangwill whimsically declares 
that happiness lies in orthodoxy, and 
safety in numbers and in tradition. All 
of which is perfectly true; but, as he 
points out,—quoting what he calls the only 
truth which Oscar Wilde has contributed 
to thought,—‘“‘Each man kills the thing he 
loves.” This may or may not be true, but 
it is certainly true that orthodoxy by its 
very nature kills the spirit for the letter. 

Hugh Walpole was bred in the heart 
of the Church of England. He prepared 
to become a clergyman, and was sent for 
a year to work in a mission for seamen 
at Liverpool. There, under the pressure 
of the realities of life, the realities of the 
traditional faith crumbled. He came to 
believe in nothing, and the expectations of 
becoming a minister vanished. For a time 
any-definite religious thinking ceased, and 
he was occupied “with discovering how 
beautiful and exciting and amusing this 
world was and especially my place in it.” 
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E. Phillips Oppenheim departed from 
the traditional forms of faith and belief 
in which he was reared. In his mature 
life they became fainter and fainter. In 
the not distant future he believes that 
all established forms of religion are likely 
to die “of sheer inanition.” It is “the 
penalty of larger intellectual comprehen- 
sion, though sometimes it leaves a feeling 
of deep and bitter regret, that the un- 
questioning faith of the past is no longer 
possible.” 

Here we have a cross-section of a cer- 
tain part of the intellectual world which 
has reyolted from conventionalism in re- 
ligion. Multitudes of others have revolted 
without being able to see what has’ hap- 
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English teriters are — free, yet lack one thing 


pened, or to appreciate in life anything 
but the freedom to live selfishly. These 
authors, however, represent free spirits 
who feel free to follow seriously the in- 
clinations of reason and conscience. They 
have been brought individually to the 
realities of religion by the living sense of 
what is real in their own spiritual life. It 
is interesting to see how each one took his 
own individual road to the attainment of 
positive spiritual attitudes. 

Oppenheim rests his positive opinion 
upon “the unescapable sense that there is 
implanted in us from some unknown 
source, together with our other inherent 
proclivities, certain aspirations toward a 
world morality, the cultivation of which 
brings us a measure of content and hap- 
piness which we can gain by no other 
means.” This world morality finds en- 
couragement in the thought that in our 
fellow men there is a spark of divinity 
and that to cherish that spark by all pos- 
sible consideration and service is the com- 
mon duty. There seems to be no other 
religion left to-day for the thinking man 
except to worship the unknown God 
through his fellows. This is a positive 
spiritual attitude as far as it goes. 
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Doyle arrived at his positive faith 
through psychical research. After a period 
of agnosticism, after a time when he be- 
lieved that the mind is reduced to the 
mechanical actions of the brain machine, 
with nothing left in the spirit but duty 
and setf-respect, he became a Spiritualist. 
He believed that he discovered the soul 
when he discovered that it survived the 
incident of death. 

Naturally there are two intense atti- 
tudes toward the testimony which he be- 
lieves demonstrates the survival of the 
soul after bodily death. Convinced of 
immortality, “this world holds no terror 
for you and you look into the future un- 
afraid with no fear of death.” Whether 
or not we ourselves are convinced by his 
demonstrations, we can certainly agree 
with him in this last statement. His be- 
lief in the soul’s immortal life has lifted 
his own religion to a positive faith in a 
living God and to a regard for Jesus “as 
one who has ceased to be a miracle. He 
has become our dear friend and brother.” 

Walpole was likewise brought back to a 
positive faith by a discovery of the life 
of the soul. The discovery came in the 
War. He who had never before seen 
death, other than the death of a bird, 
now witnessed, as he said, every conceiv- 
able horror every day, particularly in the 
retreat of the Russian army back to 
Tarnopol in the second year of the War, 
where there were the most persistent ex- 
periences of distress and wasted life. 

The great impression made upon him 
during the War was the unimportance of 
physical death. There grew the conviction 
that the cessation of bodily life did not 
mean the cessation of the spiritual life. 
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Gradually there came the sense that with 
the life of the body there was a life 
greater than the body. He felt confident 
within himself of what he-ecalled a “second 
life,” with its own inevitable development. 
Finally he reached the thought of Keats 
“that the purpose of life was the educa- 
tion of the soul.” “I think my credo is 
that I believe that one of the first neces- 
sities for a human being is an absolute 
tolerance of the religious discoveries of 
every other human being,” he says; “that 
a completely materialistic explanation of 
our life on this planet accounts less and 
less for many of our inner experiences; 
that more and more clearly as one grows, 
the teachings of Christ, stripped of the 
dogmas that others have put on them, 
apply with amazing wisdom and knowl- 
edge to modern conditions, and that no 
amount of feeble living and persistent 
moral failure on one’s own part alters the 
fundamental wisdom of these teachings.” 

Rebecca West has found a positive spiri- 
tual inspiration in all the movements 
for personal freedom, in which people may 
find an opportunity to hear and to appre- 
ciate the Divine when it speaks. to them. 
“The spirit of tolerance represents the 
merciful hand of Christ thrust through 
the ages, saving the next Christ from cru- 
cifixion.” 

She is another, moreover, who has found 
a deep spiritual principle in her discovery 
of the soul and its survival after death. 
The confidence in a future life is an im- 
mense comfort. From her point of view, 
the appreciation of the significance of the 
soul is deepest in the experience of love. 
Love perceives the deathlessness of love. 
“After one has watched a dying person 
with the clairvoyant eye of affection, the 
idea of death as a triumph of decay passes 
forever.” That is, the earthy, with the 
emotions and activities of the earthy, 
perishes. ‘The spiritual, with the activi- 
ties and emotions of the spiritual, con- 
tinues in another life. These are the in- 
tuitions of loving affection. And Paul de- 
celared, ‘Spiritual things are spiritually 
discerned.” She is quite satisfied with 
the findings of her intuitions. In my judg- 
ment, the general attitude is logically 
sound, if one starts with the premise that 
our moral natures are real and that the 
universe has a real concern about them. 
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Here is ethical idealism estimating the 
nature of reality by its highest product, 
the moral and spiritual nature of human 
personality. It also estimates the nature 
of the moral and spiritual significance of 
personality. From such points of view, 
ethical idealism proclaims that man is by 
nature immortal. His qualities have im- 
mortal significance. 

Henry Arthur Jones regained his posi- 
tive faith by the road of philosophy, by 
the long, hard process of thought from 
materialism to idealism. His way led to 
the conclusion that reality is ultimately 
spiritual. In God we live and move and 
have our being. “My prayers do not fall 
into the void, for I rise refreshed, invigor- 
ated, and assured.” He is not distressed 
about immortality. He cannot visualize 
it and he cannot prove it. He does not 
feel impelled to make any special prepa- 
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ration for it. “My ordinary, everyday 
spiritual luggage will suffice to carry me 
through the journey, however long it may 
be.” The human soul, he believes, is not 
at home in a materialistic universe. Its 
very nature would accuse such a universe 
“of being a huge trick organized by 
futility and nothingness for the delusion 
and defeat of mankind. We cannot deify 
such futility and nothingness.’ Let reli- 
gion be vital, and vital in freedom. “It 
is the fate of all creeds ultimately to 
petrify religion. The letter strangles the 
spirit. Let us not submit ourselves to 
the despotism of dead forms or words.” 


a. 


This particular group of literati who 
have made their confessions of religion is 
representative. They are entirely eman- 
cipated from creedal Christianity. All 
plead for toleration and a broadminded at- 
titude toward the views of their fellow 
men. To them worship is expressed more 
through duty than through forms, through 
services than through ritual. Zangwill 
quotes a famous conversation between 
George Eliot and F. W. H.Meyers, in which 
“that great but now somewhat obscured 
Victorian authoress held forth duty as all- 
sufficient for the spiritual life. I would 
rather phrase it that our guiding stars in 
the darkness of the infinite spaces should 
be not only duty, but loving kindness, pity, 
and courage.” 

Their attitude toward Christ is entirely 
unorthodox. It is Unitarian. It is a rey- 
erent appreciation of his life and life- 
teachings. Only one author referred to 
the Bible, and that was Zangwill. His 
reference is from the modern point of 
view, that it is not a book but a library, 
that it is not one composition but an an- 
thology. “The Bible is a chosen book more 
certainly than the Jews are a chosen peo- 
ple.” 

Only one, Rebecca West, refers to the 
church, and she states flatly that it would 
add nothing to her spiritual intuitions. 
Occasionally she attends church for cer- 
tain pleasurable experiences, but it is al- 
ways to get something, to enjoy something, 
and with no thought of contributing any 
influence to the spiritual strengthening of 
the world. 

Here is something which one misses in 
the religious message of the literati. They 
feel no sense of need for team play in 
things of the spirit. Consequently, they 
seem to me to represent an arrested Lib- 
eralism. They interpret their spiritual 
freedom as an opportunity to go it alone. 
It is the first reaction from dogmatic re- 
ligion, and unfortunately it is often the 
only one. 

They, too, should do their part. The 
tragedy of the emancipated liberal is that 
he so often retires from the field where 
spiritual progress is lost or won. What a 
pity it is for the tolerant to leave the field 
to the intolerant! When the Liberals get 
out of the church, they leave it to the 
Fundamentalists. - That is what has been 
happening in recent years, and that is why 
the church appears to be so shockingly 
backward as compared with other modern 
institutions. Why should it not be back- 
ward if it is left to the backward? 

No vital concern of life can be advanced 
in a haphazard and casual way. Isolated 
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ndividuals can make but an uncertain and ~ 


unsustained impression upon the collective 
mind. The only way by which ideas can 
win assent is by an organized co-operative 
effort by the like-minded. If it is good to 
be free, the only way to maintain such 
good is not by individual self-assertion, but 
by a united effort in behalf of freedom. 

There is nothing automatic about free- 
dom or about its preservation. It is not 
something which will take care of itself 
when once attained. It has to be contin- 
ually maintained by the people who appre- 
ciate it and who are willing to give it their 
strength. They who loaf in this duty sim- 
ply add to the burden which the true lib- 
erals have to carry. The forces of spirit- 
ual autocracy never go to sleep. With 
fanatical zeal they are ready and always 
will be ready to take advantage of every 
opportunity to curb freedom. The weak- 
ness of liberalism is indifference of indi- 
viduals to the cause of freedom. 

There are multitudes who do not believe 
in freedom and who are united in behalf 
of restraint. And such multitudes will 
win and will increasingly restrain other 
multitudes of unorganized individuals, no 
matter how passionately devoted to free- 
dom they as individuals may be. 

The self-sufficient liberals who quietly 
move off by themselves and assume a 
virtue of their independence put up to the 
loyal few the necessity to do all the work. 
The church is the pre-eminent institution 
for the cultivation of the spiritual quali- 
ties of life, particularly in the young. 
Some form of systematic spiritual exercise 
is necessary for all people. Moreover, the 
spiritual gains of the past must be con- 
served and passed on to the future in 
some organized way. The chureh is at 
hand to do it. It is only by a united 
effort that the best inspirations of the 
spirit can be secured and transmitted. 
The disorganized and __ self-absorbed 
literati ought to join such a united effort. 


Sayings Attributed to Jesus 


Here are some of the sayings attributed 
to Jesus—interesting variants on New 
Testament utterances—taken from the 
Oxyrhynchus fragments which are being 
used by Rey. Frederick M. Eliot as texts 
for brief Lenten vesper addresses in Unity 
Church, St. Paul, Minn.: 

“My soul grieveth over the sons of men, 
because they are blind in their heart.” 

“A prophet is not acceptable in his own 
country, neither does a physician work 
cures upon them that know him.” 

“Let not him who seeks cease until he 
finds, and when he finds he shall be 
astonished ; astonished he shall reach the 
kingdom, and having reached the kingdom 
he shall rest.” 

“Wherever there are two, they are not 
without God; and wherever there is one 
alone, I say, I am with him.” 


I have only one life to give to the Uni- 
tarian movement; but if it were possible 
to come back to earth, I should crave no 
greater privilege than to be sent back 
again and again to serve that which I 
know will be the supreme spiritual heri- 
tage of generations yet unborn.—Horace 
Westwood: 


“ 
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LONDON. 
7-HERE IS an illegitimate simplification 
of history to which convinced Chris- 
tians are prone, which consists in attribu- 
ting all the moral and social progress 
of our western world to the influence of 
Christianity and all that is evil in it to 
other causes. No alternative analysis, in- 
deed, seems to be left to a theology which 
postulates the innate and inveterate de- 
pravity of the natural man, incapable of 
*good until he has appropriated the regen- 
erative principle of ‘which Christianity 
holds the sole rights. Such a historic 
judgment, however, creates a suspicion in 
the impartial observer that it is based on 
theory rather than on fact. 

Society seems to involve in its very 
existence and constitution the operation of 
sentiments and inhibitions which are 
moral in their nature, and if there be such 
a thing as a natural process of social 
political evolution it must connote and 
earry with it a development of moral prin- 
ciples, or a further application of those 
already active. Up to a certain point, at 
any rate, there appears to be an inevita- 
bility about human progress founded and 
secured in the objective laws of things. It 
is what Matthew Arnold expressed in the 
well-known phrase, “A Power not our- 
selves which makes for righteousness.” 
History, in the fullest sense of man’s mani- 
fold adjustments to an environment at 
once natural, social, and spiritual, bring- 
ing with them a self-discipline, knowledge, 
culture, is a school of ethical as well as 
of intellectual education whose lessons 
man cannot entirely fail to learn. Con- 
sequently the world has had civilizations, 
other than the specifically Christian, which 
have in some respects reached high level 
and which we cannot afford to despise 
or ignore. And were it not so, a liberal 
religious faith would be robbed of one of 
its most massive arguments, for the 
grounds of an intelligent belief in God 
would be much narrowed if there were no 
sign of a divine urge or purpose in areas 
lying outside the Christian perspective. 

Nevertheless, it would be to fall into 
the opposite extreme if we denied to Chris- 
tianity an effective influence in the emerg- 
ence of the finer and fairer features of 
our modern civilization. In our appraise- 
ment, Christianity is not to be identified 
with the organized church and its policies, 
which have often perverted and betrayed 
those ideals and principles which were 
launched into the ferment of life by Jesus 
and constitute essential Christianity. 

The Sunday Times has recently pub- 
lished two articles by Lord Oxford (for- 
merly Mr. Asquith) in which that scholar 
and ripe observer of affairs has shown 
how societies which professed a Christian 
allegiance or a church allegiance have for 
long periods signally failed to recognize, 
and so to eradicate, practices which are 
to be repudiated by the enlightened con- 
science of humanity. 
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He indicated the degradation to which the 
medieval Christian church and its Popes 
could sink; he remarks on that bitterness 
of intolerance and hatred which the Prot- 
estant leaders shared with the Roman 
Catholic, and which precipitated the 
Thirty Years’ War in the political field, 
and in a narrower one such a martyrdom 
as that of Servetus; he recalls attention 
to a recrudescence of slavery promoted as 
a legitimate and highly respectable trade 
by Christian peoples and leading to “ex- 
tremes of cruelty and degradation which 
could hardly be paralleled in the Roman 
world.” ; 

The fact of the matter is that neither 
is Christianity nor the Bible, on which 
it is founded, a homogeneous thing nor 
a consistent divine revelation containing 
the highest body of spiritual truth or 
code of ethics without admixture, and 
there is hardly a social crime that has 
not appealed to one or the other for sanc- 
tion and support. 

Lord Oxford, however, by refusing to 
gloss over these facts, adds all the more 
weight to his judgment that our modern 
world owes an immense debt to the great 
germinal principles of Christ’s teaching 
working like a leaven in the struggling 
moral consciousness of men and also to 
the Church itself as their vehicle and 
guardian. The treasure was in earthen 
vessels, but they preserved it. Not only 
so, but the medieval church organized 
cities of culture; it founded universities 
where law and theology both were studied, 
and philosophy, though of a rather jejune, 
rationalistic type, had its distinguished 
votaries. The torch of learning was passed 
on until its fire paled in the ampler dawn 
of the new Humanism. 

The characteristic vice which has most 
persistently marred the story of Chris- 
tianity is intolerance; it has been the most 
difficult to eradicate. In its method, at any 
rate, it has been toned down in modern 
times and the opposite spirit has won 
nominal acceptance in the treaty of Ver- 
sailles, but it is too early to pronounce 
finally on the question of practice as far 
as the religious minorities in Europe are 
concerned. It may be said that at the 
moment the situation is by no means satis- 
factory, though the principle is conceded 
by common consent and profession. 

The writer has also some weighty words 
on the question of the reunion of the 
churches. He cherishes little hope of a 
solution of the problem of a divided Chris- 
tendom by formulas that only conceal 
underlying differences of fundamental im- 
portance on vital points. A visible unity 
of churches which does not express a pro- 
founder unity of mind and heart is a 
consummation on which Lord Oxford does 
not look with favor. He is ¢learly of the 
view that the better way is for these 
churches to find their common ground on 
the field of great practical ideals and en- 
terprises which they share together, and 
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pre-eminent among these is the objective 
of world peace. He points to the re- 
markable change which has passed over 
men’s minds with regard to this vision 
of a world federated in the interests of 
peace, since the end of the last century. 
“Tt would be a foolish optimism’ to hope 
that the ideal is already within our grasp, 
but to dismiss it as beyond reach would 
be an illegitimate counsel of despair.” 

It is a pity that as in the case of slavery 
so in that of war we go in vain to the 
New Testament to find any pronouncement 
of a specific kind on the subject. There is 
no judgment passed upon war as an un- 
righteous method of settling the quarrels 
or satisfying the legitimate claims of 
states. International ethics have entered 
upon a new phase never contemplated by 
the first promoters of Christianity, whose 
direct authority might have counted for a 
great deal in the earlier development of 
a conscience which would have outlawed 
war as a crime against humanity and a 
transgression of the law of God. Chris- 
tendom would not have rendered im- 
mediate obedience to such canonical author- 
ity,—it would no doubt have used the 
ingenuity it has employed in other cases 
where its convenience and habits were 
deeply engaged, to evade the plain mean- 
ing of words; but an impetus greater 
than has in fact been the case would 
have been given to build up the institu- 
tions apart from which there is no other 
means of finally deciding a conflict of 
wills but the arbitrament of physical 
force. As it is, history confronts us with 
the spectacle of Christian churches them- 
selves resorting to sword and slaughter 
in order to settle their differences with 
each other. 

It is such facts as these which prevent 
the disinterested historian from setting 
Christianity in a class sui generis as of 
entirely different origin from other reli- 
gions or as divine and infallible in a sense 
to which they can make no claim what- 
soever. We can admit its superiority and. 
give it reverence without assigning it an 
origin and character the assumption of 
which rests more on a speculative theory 
than on the substantial facts of history. 

The judicial summary which these two 
articles by Lord Oxford give of Chris- 
tianity in the world has not the effect of 
weakening our belief that in the essential 
spirit and teaching of Christ we have a 
divine revelation, but it does indicate the 
need of such an interpretation of divinity 
as shall make it neither unrelated to, nor 
incompatible with, that sum total of in- 
stinct, thought, and will which we call 
humanity, and imbedded in which it comes 
down to us. In a word, we see nothing in 
the fortunes it has undergone, nor in the 
influences it has initiated, which neces- 
sitates the hypothesis of supernatural 
agency such as is not already involved 
in our philosophy of the moral spiritual 

(Continued on page $14) 
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Bernard Shaw on Prisons _ 
Printed by Episcopalians 


The Social Service Commission of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church has issued 
Bernard Shaw’s pamphlet, “Imprison- 
ment.” Although he exposes the futilities 
of the present prison system without pre- 

senting a ready-made plan for a perfect 
“ system, he has a constructive suggestion 
in his three-fold classification of offenders. 

First, he says, there is “the small num- 
ber of dangerous or inecorrigibly mis- 


chievous human animals, hopeless de- 
fectives, and homicidal maniacs.” In his 
opinion, if any offenders should be 


executed, they are in this group. His 
other two divisions follow: 

Second, “a body of people who cannot 
provide for or order their lives for them- 
selves, but who, under discipline and tute- 
lage, with their board and lodging and 
clothing provided for them... are 
normally happy, well-behaved, useful 
citizens. .. .” Third, “all normal persons 
who have trespassed in some way during 
one of those lapses of self-discipline which 
are aS common as colds, and who have 
been unlucky enough to fall into the hands 
of the police in consequence. These last 
should never be imprisoned. They should 
be required to compensate the state for the 
injury done to the body politic by their 
misdeeds, and, when possible, to compen- 
sate the victims, as well as pay the costs of 
bringing them to justice. Until they have 
done this, they cannot complain if they 
find themselves . . . harassed’ by frequent 
compulsory appearances in court to excuse 
themselves, and threatened with consign- 
ment to the second class of defec- 
Lives. . 5 = 


“Sing the First Three Verses” 


Closely related to the practice of sing- 
ing only four per cent. of the hymns in 
the hymnal (THE Register, March 18), 
is the custom of omitting certain stanzas, 
sometimes because of considered objec- 
tions to them, but more often because of 
the hymn’s length. Changing doctrinal 
attitudes in many churches dictate such 
omissions. An ideal hymn is an artistic 
unit; as well “cut” it as to omit certain 
measures of the music. But not all 
hymns are works of art. Many contain 
inspired lines, and the other lines might 
often well be dispensed with. However, 
such revision should almost always be 
done by the editor of the hymnal. 

In counseling this, a correspondent of 
the Congregationalist notes an instance 
where the minister, not the hymnal editor, 
was injudicious. This writer was preach- 
ing for a brother minister; the minister, 
giving out the hymn, “Thus far the Lord 
hath led me on,” carelessly announced, 
“Sing the first three verses.” Thus the 
visiting preacher’s sermon was imme- 
diately preceded by the stanza beginning 
“IT lay my body down to sleep.” 

But the editor, not to mention Isaac 
Watts himself, was to blame in another 
instance. At a Christian Endeavor con- 
vention, the leader announced the hymn, 
“Come, Holy Spirit, Heavenly Dove,” and 
likewise said “Sing the first three verses.” 
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But the leader's direction was overruled 
in the midst of the singing, for otherwise 
the anticlimax would have been: 


In vain we tune our formal songs, 
In vain we strive to rise; 

Hosannas languish on our tongues, 
And our devotion dies. 


And the correspondent avers that this 
same incident was repeated years after- 
wards at another Christian Endeavor con- 
vention. 


Taking the Negations Out 
of the Ten Commandments 


Zealous persons who are demanding that 
the Ten Commandments—graven images 
and all—be read in the public schools or 
posted on schoolroom walls, might consider 
this revision, which softens the negations, 
of the original. It is taken from the 
calendar of the Finchley Unitarian Church 
in England: 


1. Thou shalt have no other gods before 
the God of Wisdom and Love. 

2. Thou shalt not make to thyself any 
mental image of God. Thou shalt not bow 
down and worship the work of thine own 
imagination. Thou shalt not make a fetish 
of any book or creed or church, or govern- 
ment or party or social order. 

3. Thou shalt not take the name of the 
God of Wisdom and Love in vain. Thou 
shalt not use sacred words without think- 
ing what they mean. Thou shalt not 
profess faith in any ideals of conduct 
without intending to put them into prac- 
tice. 

4. Remember the Weekday to keep it 
holy. Take care of the weekdays and 
Sundays will take care of themselves. 

5. Honor thy father and thy mother. 
Respect the individuality and independence 
of thy children. 

6. Thou shalt not hurt the soul of thy 
brother by indifference or contempt. 

7. Woman shall not be degraded by man, 
or man by woman, in body or soul. Mar- 
riage was made for man, not man for 
marriage. 

8. Thou shalt not defraud thy brother of 
his share of the material or mortal or 
spiritual wealth of the world. ; 

9. Thou shalt bear witness to all that is 
good and beautiful in thy neighbour. 
aie Thou shalt covet earnestly the best 

ts. 


Stone Afghanistan Heretics 


Heretics are being stoned to death in 
Afghanistan. They are of the sect called 
Amadiyya and are pacifists, nonresistants. 
Their founder proclaimed himself to be the 
messiah of all faiths, after the manner 
of certain mystics of central Asia. It is 
reported that these stonings have been 
frequent since the end of the World War 
and the spread of Gandhiism into this 
region. The accused heretics are tried 
by a council, the Islamic counterpart of 
the Sanhedrin. When sentence is passed, 
the leading muilah casts the first ‘stone 
and the faithful fundamentalists complete 
the job with the zeal that was shown 
against Stephen. And, as David destroyec 
the dwelling places of his enemies, two 
whole villages of the Amadiyya sect were 
wiped out. No exception is made for those 
in high places: an orthodox priest, con- 
yerted to the new doctrine, was im- 
prisoned, tortured, and stoned to death. 


Ministers Intervene in Strikes 


The action of the clergy of Passaic, N.J., 
in meeting with employers and with em- 
ployees in the woolen mill workers’ strike 
to make an impartial study of the issues, 
recalls the recent successful intervention 
of a clergyman in Seattle, Wash. In that 


‘city a long-threatened strike of laundry 


workers was averted by an increase in 
pay that resulted from a conference be- 
tween owners and employees. In a public 
statement giving due credit for the peace- 
ful outcome, the president of the State 
Federation of Labor singled out Dr. Mark 
A. Matthews of the First Presbyterian 
Church for devoting the major part of his 


time to the controversy and not letting” 


up until the contending parties had come 
together in joint conference. 


Would Test Mississippi’s Law 


The American Ciyil Liberties Union is 
seeking a test of the constitutionality of 
the Mississippi anti-evolution law without 
the “furore of another Dayton trial.” It 
has sent a letter to all Mississippi mem- 
bers of the American Association of Uni- 
versity Professors urging them to find a 
taxpayer willing to bring suit to enjoin 
the expenditure of public funds in .en- 
forcement of the new statute. Such a suit 
would be filed in the Federal courts, thus 
raising at once the issue of the law’s con- 
stitutionality. 


_ 


At Yale Divinity Convocation 


The Seventeenth Annual Convocation 
for ministers, conducted by the Yale Di- 
vinity School, will be held this year April 
19-21. The Lyman Beecher Lectures on 
Preaching will be delivered by Dr. Ray- 
mond Calkins of Cambridge, Mass. Dr. 
Calkins has chosen as his theme “The 
Christian Experience and the Christian 
Ministry.” ‘The Nathaniel W. ‘Taylor 
Lectures on: Theology will be given by 
Prof. George A. Coe of New York City 
on “The Motives of Men.” The Terry 
Lectures, which deal with the relation of 
religion and science, will be given by Prof. 
William Ernest Hocking of Harvard Uni- 
versity. Professor Hocking’s theme is 
“Man, Nature, and Freedom.” The School, 
which is interdenominational, cordially in- 
vites all ministers to attend. 


— 


This Presbytery Disobeys 


The Presbytery of Newark, N.J., in face 
of the pronouncement of the Presbyterian 
General Assembly last May, recently re- 
ceived a Baptist minister—a Mr. Clee— 
who refused to affirm or deny belief in 
the Virgin Birth. The action will, of 
course, be appealed to the higher judica- 
tories. ; 


Sir Henry Lunn has announced that he 


will turn over his entire property worth 
many millions of dollars, and his income, 
except $2,500 a year for himself, to a trust 
foundation which he has established for 
the promotion of unity among the churches 
and concord among 


i 


Gutter Literature 


In a recent issue of the New Republic, under the above heading, Ernest W. Mandeville dwelt 


foreibly upon some of the dangers incident to the flood of salacious literature to which the Ameri- 
can public is being subjected. In the March number of the Atlantic Monthly, the Editor of the 


Nation, Oswald Garrison Villard, continues the discussion in a timely article on, “Sex, Art, 


Truth, and 


the Magazines.” It deserves a wide consideration. It points out a feature of our civilization too little recog: 
nized by thoughtful men and women. Unquestionably, the present widespread publication and sale of obscene 
periodicals corrupts the morals of our young people. The counters of the average newsdealer are piled high 
with magazines all more or less destined to appeal to the same degraded tastes, although, in some instances, 
skillfully camouflaged. The other day, I counted thirty-five of the filthy brood in a space two feet square. 
If the Woman’s Clubs and Women’s Alliances throughout the country would investigate the amount of this 
literary garbage which is being sold,.and bring to bear their influence for its repression, they would render 


a valuable service to public morals. 


Apollo 
THE PILGRIM or Erarnity: Byron—A Con- 
FLicr. By John Drinkwater. New York: George 
H. Doran Company. $5.00. 

This is a Byron year. Since the publica- 
tion of the Hobhouse letters, and Lord 
Ernle’s Letters and Journals of Lord 
Byron, new interest has been awakened in 
the author of Childe Harold. This interest 
BE. Barrington’s novel, Glorious Apollo, has 
done much to foster. Now, John Drink- 
water, abandoning for the moment the 
drama, has taken a hand in the dis- 
cussion, making an honest attempt to sift 
to the bottom all the evidence available 
and arrive at something like the real 
truth concerning this most problematical 
of literary personalities. 

- Like Amy Lowell’s Keaés, this is the life 
of a poet by a poet. With the same sym- 
pathetic insight into the workings of 
poetic genius, but with greater brevity and 
impartiality, Mr. Drinkwater has written 
a book which is likely to take its place 
among the great Byron biographies. Be- 
lieving that until now Byron has been the 
victim of his biographers, as well as of 
the cloud of controversy which for more 
than a century has made him, “the oc- 
casion of more squabbling than any other 
figure in our literary history,” he has ex- 
amined all the original sources of infor- 
mation, with, so far as possible, an open 
mind. The result is a work which, if 
it contains little that is new, presents its 
subject in a light both fresh and con- 
vineing. The Byron whose sorry life story 
is here set forth is a human being. His 
faults, and there were many of them, are 
recorded without apology; while the gifts 
that made him, next to Shakespeare and 
Milton, the most famous of English poets, 
are granted ample recognition. 

- Mr. Drinkwater aims to strike a just 
balance between the man and the genius; 
and his effort, on the whole, is successful. 
from the discussion the noble lord emerges 
with more credit, and with less stain upon 
his garments, than he has received at the 


hands of any of his previous biographers. 


At last, we have a Byron who is neither 


- 


a fiend incarnate nor a Greek God, but a 
man, very human, who had in him not a 
little of the cad and the histrionic poseur, 
as well as something of the beast, but 
who also possessed qualities wholly ad- 
mirable, so that, in the final analysis, he 
remains a tragic figure that deserves 
at least our pity, if not our whole-hearted 
admiration. 

'In one respect, the treatment of the 
subject is unique. Mr. Drinkwater takes 
the bull by the horns and begins his 
book with a fifty-page chapter, entitled 
“Controversy,” in which he manfully 
grapples with the worst and most per- 
sistent of the accusations of Byron’s im- 
morality,—the question of his relations 


with his step-sister, Augusta, Lady Leigh.” 


After a searching examination of all the 
witnesses, he concludes that that indict- 
ment is not proven. Here, at least, Mrs. 
Stowe and Lord Lovelace notwithstanding, 
Byron is entitled to the benefit of the 
doubt. Having disposed of this matter, 
he then proceeds to record the thirty- 
six years intervening between the birth 
of Mad Jack Byron’s son, in London, in 
1788, and his pathetic end at Missolonghi, 
in 1824. HWverything is told,—the unhappy 
childhood of the poet, whose grandfather 
was a lunatic and murderer, whose father 
was a spendthrift profligate, whose mother 
was a vulgar woman with an ungovernable 
temper; his schooldays at Harrow and 
Cambridge; his early verse-writing and 
philanderings; the publication of Howrs 
of Idleness and Hnglish Bards and Scotch, 
Reviewers; his entrance into fashionable 
life; his unfortunate marriage and sub- 
sequent separation; his poems and many 
weaknesses; his eventual withdrawal to 
the Continent; his life in Switzerland 
with the Shelleys; ending with his years 
in Italy, Venice, Pisa, Genoa, years of 
composition and growing unhappiness, 
until the Grecian adventure gave him the 
opportunity to appeal to the world’s ima- 
gination and atone for his wasted life 
by an unselfish death. 

Besides their central personality, these 
pages are thronged with a multitude of 
people, all vividly described, their good 


A. R. H. 


and evil qualities painted with an im- 
partial, though not unkindly, hand. Moore, 
Hobhouse, Hanson, Dallas, Galt, Southey, 
Murray, Leigh Hunt, Scott, Trelawney, 
above all, Shelley, are some of the actors 
in this strange, eventful history, although, 


naturally, with the possible exception of 


Shelley, the principal réles are usurped 
by women. As is well known, for women 
Byron had a fatal fascination. And they 
are all here, the whole miserable suc- 
cession of feminine figures, from Mary 
Chaworth to Lady Blessington and the 
Countess Guiccioli, a pitiable company 
which includes Lady Caroline Lamb, 
Clare, Lady Oxford, Lady Frances Web- 
ster, and Lady Melbourne, and, of course, 
his mother, step-sister, and his wife. None 
of them are spared. All are dealt with 
plainly and accurately, although in each 
case the personal equation is taken into 
full account, together ‘with the laxity of 
Regency manners and morals. Particu- 
larly successful is the portrait of Lady 
Byron. Here there is “nothing extenuate, 
nor aught set down in malice.” In her 
ladyship, Mr. Drinkwater finds many ad- 
mirable qualities. Yet he thinks that the 
eredit does not belong entirely on her 
side of the account. Something is to be 
said for Byron, also. ‘Whatever her 
faults of temper and conduct, . . she 
was very unhandsomely used by fate. It 
is idle to speculate upon the possibility 
of any woman haying been able to make 
marriage with Byron a tolerable venture; 
but, if the ideal woman for making it 
intolerable had to be elected by a miser- 
able chance, Lady Byron was the perfect 
choice.” 

But it is Byron himself who holds the 
center of the stage, and the man more 
than the poet. Although interesting esti- 
mates of both the poems and the dramas 
occur, in their due places, it is upon the 
character of Byron that our author 
lavishes his best efforts. Mr. Drinkwater 
holds no brief for his subject. The Byron 
herein set forth is by no means without 
faults, and serious ones. Richly endowed 
as he was, “charming, generous, brave, 
unexpectedly tolerant, susceptible to the 
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least kindness, a real crusader against 
tyranny, fate yet willed that there should 
be in him just one strain of loutishness 
that was too often out of control.” ‘There 
was little in the ordering of Byron’s life 
likely to tranquillize a spirit naturally 
restive, or to humanize affections that, 
while they could be tender and fearless, 
had also in them a streak of ferocity that 
needed a governing influence which was 
never. found.” “Anxiety was.a motive 
that largely governed his life.... Im- 
mense and memorable as his achievement 
was, both as a character and a poet, he 
suffered, as do other men, from a con- 
stitutional malady of spirit, and his 
malady was uncertainty. Nor was it con- 
stitutional only. Circumstance conspired 
with nature to keep him always bewildered 
between a superbly gifted intelligence and 
an utterly insecure experience.” Of some of 
his most shameful conduct, it can be truly 
said that he might have done a good deal 
worse. “On the whole, there is no testi- 
mony that stands more steadily in Byron’s 
favor than that Shelley thought him a 
great poet and a great, if tormented, soul.” 
“My own experience,” concludes our 
author, “is that at every step the better 
to know Byron is to like him. When the 
almost endless evidence about him has 
been sifted and the great volume of his 
work absorbed, he remains, it seems to me, 
a major poet, a character of astonishing 
vigor, and a most engaging personality.” 
Be it said that this, taken by and large, 
is the impression he manages to convey. 
This man was lame, in soul as in body. 
His life was a tragedy, much of it his 
own making. But there was also much of 
it that deserves less our condemnation 
than our pity; and it had in it the trans- 
figuring splendor of great genius. 


A. R. H. 
The Country Church 
STEEPLES AMONG THE HILLS. By Arthur 


Wentworth Hewitt. 
Press. $1.75. 
There have been many books written 
on the country church. Here is one of 
outstanding merit. It hasn’t a dull page. 
It is not burdened by statistics. It is a 
thoroughly human document from one who 
writes with authority and not as the 
seribes. Still more, it is suffused with 
faith and optimism. Mr. Hewitt is chair- 
man of the Vermont State Board of Educa- 
tion, and for eighteen years has been 
pastor at Plainfield and Adamant, minis- 
tering over a wide range of countryside 
o some twelve hundred souls. He believes 
in the long pastorate, and finds in the 
rural ministry a larger and more satis- 
fying work than in the city. “Shifting 
pastorates,” he says, “rot the morale of 
the ministry.” He shows how, in his own 
case, only after he had overstayed the 
traditional limit, real success began. 
Restless ministers who think that they 
ought to change, and country pastors who 
somehow feel that their work is narrow, 
would do well to ponder these pages, 
getting the vision and the inspiration of a 
man who has been conspicuously success- 
ful in a difficult field, and who knows his 
subject thoroughly. Mr. Hewitt is much 
in demand as a lecturer at seminaries and 
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conferences; and a substantial appendix, 
“Quizzing the Country Pastor,’ gives 
questions and answers selected from these 
experiences. It should be added that the 
book is valuable not only to country 
ministers, but to urban ones as well; not 
only to ministers, but to laymen,—in fact, 
to all concerned in the better serviceable- 
ness of the church. 


The Real Riff 


AN AMERICAN AMONG THE RIFFI. By Vin- 
cent Sheean. New York: The Century Oom- 
pany. 

The world has been stirred in recent 
months over reports that have come out 
of northern Morocco, a district known as 
the Rif. These reports have described 
the desperate attempts of the Spanish and 
French to subdue Abd-el-Krim, an' able, 
bold, and unscrupulous leader of insur- 
rectionists. So important a place have 
these reports occupied in the news that 
the public has wished for detailed, relia- 
ble information, This they have in the 
book of Mr. Sheean. Its author penetrated 
into the Rif, alone, worked his way to 
the headquarters of Abd-el-Krim, got first- 
hand information, and, following hard- 
ships and thrilling adventures in the fight- 
ing zone, escaped. He has put his adven- 
tures together in a form that is readable, 
informing, and convincing. But the book 
is more than a narrative of personal ex- 
perience—it endeavors to assign motives 
and causes and derive conclusions about 
those singular events. The book is well 
written. The style is simple and direct. 
Interspersed through the volume are in- 
cidents that clear up situations that here- 
tofore have been confused. The book ap- 
pears to be accurate, and is worth the at- 
tention of those who wish information on 
this latest phase of Islamic influence, to- 
gether with up-to-date facts about the 


Rif. E. H. ©. 
Whimsies 
DpTOuURS : PASSABLY BUT UNSAFE. By Phillip 
8. Marden. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. 
$2.00. 


Mr. Marden is a delightful writer. If 
you don’t believe it, read his latest book. 
The editor of the Lowell Courier-Citizen, 
one of the better of the New England 
dailies, he is wont to enliven its Saturday 
issue with a special page headed “Satur- 
day Chat.” This consists in several col- 
umns devoted to the social doings of the 
Lowellians, prefaced by an editorial essay 
dealing with a variety of topics treated 
in a spirit of kindly humor. In a town 
whose prevailing atmosphere is not over- 
favorable to the fostering of either culture 
or ideals, these weekly comments are a 
literary event of the first importance. The 
cream of these has now been skimmed, the 
result being a volume which many a 
reader is sure to find rich in unqualified 
charm. In a spirit always kindly, employ- 
ing a style pleasantly cultivated, which 
is at times exceedingly witty, Mr. Marden 
lightly considers all sorts of homely 
topics: “Library Hypocrisies,” “Shaving,” 
“Theatre Programs,’ “The New Poetry,” 
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ete. One inimitable paper, headed “A 
Winter’s Tale,” pictures his experiences 
with his furnace, which he names “Little 
Pal,” and will appeal to every householder. 
Another, “Cellar Economics,” analyzes 
the character of his ash-sifter, Tinny. 
There is a capital discussion of the habit 
of saving worthless junk. Gardening, an- 
cestors-in-law, clothes, and modern ad- 
vertising also come in for their share of 
genial laughter. To the critic, who had 
the pleasure of reading them when they 
first appeared, some of them come now 
with the attraction of old friends, while 
others have the spice of novelty. In this 


agreeable exposure of common weaknesses 


and foibles, there is something of Dr. 
Crothers, not a little that suggests the 
gentle Hlia. Slight as are the contents 
of this volume, we commend them to all 
who love clean laughter. Heretofore, 
their author has been known to the read- 
ing public as the writer of several books 
of travel. He has now added materially 
to his reputation. A. BH. 


Scholarly 


Tur HISTORY AND LITHRATURD OF THE NEw 
THesTAMENT. By Henry Thatcher Fowler. New 
York: The Macmillan Company. $2.50. 

Dr. Fowler, who holds the chair of 
Biblical Literature and History in Brown 
University, has ample scholarship and 
knowledge of his material. His book is 
full and informing, and covers the whole 
field of what is commonly called “Introduc- 
tion to the New Testament.” We have 
all too few such Introductions by Ameri- 
can and English scholars, and each new 
one we gratefully welcome. 

The present work is an excellent ré- 
sumé of current critical conclusions of 
a moderately conservative type, set at 
every point against the background of 
the developing church life. Little that 
is original is contributed, and the more 
recent hypotheses of scholars do not 
always seem to be in mind. One closes 
the book, as one does so many on similar 
themes, with the query, ‘‘Why can’t such 
books be written in an interesting, at- 
tractive style, so that their reading will 
be a delight?” Surely the subject matter 


is worthy of every grace of literary ex-. 


pression which writers have at their 
command. Dr. Fowler’s book is not dull, 
but it does not kindle. The New Testa- 
ment does: it is the still glowing deposit 
of life white-hot. c. B. B, 


Note 


We take pleasure in announcing that a 
review of The Intimate Papers of Colonet 
House, by Charles Warren, will appear in 
an early issue of THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER. 
Mr. Warren, as everybody knows, is the 
author of The Supreme Court in United 


States History, awarded the Pulitzer Prize 


in 1922, and, more recently, of Congress, 
the Constitution, and the Supreme Court. 
He served as an Assistant Attorney-Gen- 
eral during the Wilson administration. 
He is, therefore, peculiarly well-equipped 
to comment upon Colonel House’s book, 
and we count ourselves fortunate in hay- 
ing been able to secure his services. 


Polly’s “Down-in-Dixie” Birthday 


DAISY D. STEPHENSON 


It did seem strange that anyone could 
look lonesome in the midst of that enchant- 
ing Southern garden. No sweeter spot 
could have been found, even in a story- 
book, than that Florida nook, fanned by 
Gulf breezes, fragrant with jasmine stars. 
The great, old-fashioned house with its 
palm avenue, its wide galleries, seemed fit 
for a princess. 

Just the same, Polly Ames stood near 
a white pillar, twined with clusters of 
gold climbing roses, and looked very 
solemn and sorry. “Back home” she was 
thinking, “the girls are getting ready for 
the school patriotic party, and if they 
think of me at all, they envy me!” 

A mist clouded Polly’s blue eyes, and 
with a little flirt of her pretty white dress 
she started listlessly down the palm 
avenue, past the ancient sun dial. What 
could she do, where should she go? If 
only Mother would improve quickly, so 
that she might dismiss the stiff white 
nurse, and again be pal and playmate 
to her daughter ! 

Mrs. Arden, the housekeeper, had said 
a minute before, “Oh, you'll soon get 
acquainted! There are some lively ones 
about your age over at Colonel Blair’s for 
the week end. Life is just one house 
party after another for little Miss Blair. 
The first minute I have a chance, I want 
to get you girls together. Shouldn’t won- 
der but that you would fit in with those 
girls from Pinellas High,—yes, Miss Wig- 
gins, I'll fix your window shade right 


' away !” 


Away she flew to her duties, just as 
Polly felt a stir of interest in hearing of 
neighbors that might brighten her lot. 
Polly paused. once to watch the wee gray 
squirrel that lived up the big hickory 
tree. ! 

“My, it’s the funniest birthday I ever 
had,” she confided to Bushy. “I’m afraid 
it’s going to be a long one even if I can 
see what time it is in the nicest way.” 
She admired once more the jeweled wrist 
watch from Grandfather. Last year, 
Polly remembered, she had entertained 
the Jolly “Leven at dinner,-and afterward 
there was a hilarious skating party on 
Rollins’ Lake. 

“Every year there was something extra 
special on my birthday, and now I might 
as well be on Crusoe’s island.” 

“Be sweeter-eeter-eeter!” called Mr. 
Mocking Bird from the sweet bay tree. 

Polly bubbled over. “I’ll do my best,” 
she promised, and straightway smiled at 
two tiny darky girls who passed, wheeling 
somebody’s washing in a rickety old baby 
buggy. “Their pigtails are regular Topsy 


style,” thought Polly. “Wish I had my 
kodak. Guess I’ll go down to the pier.” 

Outside the gate a silky little Pom darted 
at her from nowhere, and begged to be 
carried. “What a beauty you are!” ex- 
claimed Polly, picking him up gently. 
“Where do you belong?” 

Hither the small aristocrat of dogdom 
did not remember or he was perfectly 
content where he was, for he snuggled 
against her and started snoozing bliss- 
fully. He had tasted adventure, had seen 
the world, including many big dogs and 
fierce cats, and he was a tired little dog. 

“Well, you’re better company than no- 
body,” Polly told him. After your nap 
I'll try to find your home address. 

At Colonel Blair’s private pier a spotless 
launch with gay awnings rocked gently 
on the incoming tide. 

“Why, isn’t that queer?” Polly stared at 
the name on the side. “THE Potty,’ it 
was, without doubt. “That must be little 
Miss Blair. I do think all the good fairies 
gave her presents her first birthday. 
Isn’t she lucky?” 

Sighing a little, Polly left the pier to 
follow a pretty path that stole along under 
great flowering oleanders, She thought 
the path would come out near the public 
pier where fishermen displayed their morn- 
ing catches, and tourists went to hire 
boats. ‘Too late she found the pink trail 
led nowhere except into denser shrubbery 
adjoining the Blair grounds. 

“Oh, dear! Somebody’s coming!” Gay 
girlish voices and merry laughter halted 
Polly in her attempt at escape. They 
came drifting down the green terraces 
like a flock of butterflies, headed for the 
garden gate, and, no doubt, the boat land- 
ing. Polly looked about, spied a wire 
bench, and took refuge there. 

“They'll go right on and won’t see me,” 
she thought. “Oh, they’re going for a boat 
picnic!” Sure enough the girls carried gay 
sweaters or scarfs and two darkies came, 
toting hampers and bags. “That must be 
Polly Blair herself.” 

At the steps of the pier the girls clus- 
tered about a yellow-bobbed slip of a maid 
who was as near a fairy as Polly Ames 
ever expected to see. 

“T wanted it to be a surprise every bit, 
or a mystery,” she was saying in reply to 
jesting queries. “But if you must know, 
we’re bound for Palmetto Key. First, we’ll 
play mermaids, and Mary Lee and I will 
help the rest of you landlubbers swim.” 

“Pienic?’ demanded a rosy, dark girl. 

“Of course, but you needn’t devour this 
bag with your eyes, Mary Lee,. because 
Mammy’s stowing the eats away on the 


launch and Zeb’s helping get things ready. 


They'll call when they want us. Oh, if I 
didn’t forget something right important!” 

Miss Blair was reminded by the ap- 
pearance of two girls who had stuck 
clusters of oleanders back of their ears, 
sehora-fashion, She darted toward the 
gate, then glimpsed a pig-tailed head pop- 
ping up from the garden wall. “Palm- 
Olive, run quick and pick us a lot of 
orange blossoms!’ commanded Polly Blair 
anxiously. “Pretend a ’gator is after you 
and work up some speed. Oh, and bring 
Prince Charming with you.” 

As the pickaninny vanished, as if blotted 
out by black magic, a girl in a red-and- 
white sports suit teased, “My sakes! If 
Polly had gone off without those orange 
blossoms, she would have enjoyed bad 
luck till her next birthday. Yes, indeedy. 
She has worn a wreath of them every 
birthday since she had hair, and Mammy 
Savannah would have a fit if we'd gone 
without those flowers.” 

Polly Ames wiggled nervously in her 
bower, wishing they would go on to the 
launch before she was discovered. Hvi- 
dently Palm-Olive was fearful of missing 
something, for she was back with bulging 
eyes. Blossoms she had, but nothing else. 


The Trail 


I follow the trail, 
To find Truth ere I rest, 
I follow the trail. 
Men say I shall fail 
In the measureless quest 
To find Truth ere I rest. 


What though I should fail! 
I follow the trail. 
—Irene Hardy. 


Sentence Sermon 


Hitch your wagon to a star !—Ralph 
Waldo Hmerson, 


“He ain’t nowheres, Missy. Lucindy’s 
hunted high ’n low and dat little dog 
entirely gone, she say. Yes’m.” 

“Oh, he can’t be!” gasped her missy. 
“Why, Dad only gave him to me a few 
hours ago. He’s gone to sleep in some 
mouse hole, Girls, scatter for detective 
work! The finder of Prince Charming 
wins the biggest box of bonbons at the 
Rose Bowl.” 

“Ts—is this His Highness?” A flushed, 
innocent eavesdropper appeared suddenly 
in the path, a sleepy little dog in her 
arms. “I found him just outside the Villa 
over there, and I had no idea where he 
belonged.” 

Polly Blair dimpled delightfully and 
took the Prince, who was also the sleeping 
beauty in this case, with excited exclama- 
tions. 

“Tf that’s not right lucky for me! I 
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reckon you’re the Northern girl Dad told 
me about.” She held out a hand in 
friendly greeting. “I peeked at you yester- 
day, but. you looked so sort of dignified 
I hated to bother.” 

“Oh, that isn’t the way I felt!” protested 
Polly Ames quickly. “I was just plain 
homesick and lonesome, and Mother’s tak- 
ing a rest cure and it seems about ten 
thousand miles home instead of two. My 
name’s Polly, too, Polly Ames.” 

“You look so partified, I reckon you 
were going somewhere,” Polly Blair re- 
marked wistfully. “We’d just love to 
kidnap you, wouldn’t we, girls?’ Some- 
thing in Polly Ames’s rosy face and truth- 
ful eyes explained the situation and when 
she managed to stammer that it would 
be the loveliest birthday adventure ever, 
there were ecstatic shrieks from the girls. 

“Oh, another Polly having another 
birthday !” squealed Mary Lee, correcting 
herself in the merry laughter that ensued. 
“No, another Polly having the same birth- 
day. Polly A. and Polly B, girls!” 
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“Plenty of orange blossoms for two 
wreaths,” cried Polly B., leading the way 
down the pier. “And we can rent another 
bathing suit, and the birthday cake is 
big enough for twins. Did you ever wear 
orange blossoms, Polly Ames?’ 

“No! only brides wear them up north,” 
smiled Polly the first, hanging back. “I 
can’t go without mother knowing”— 

“Oh, that’s easy!” her hostess assured 
her. ‘Palm-Olive, here’s a buffalo on a 
nickel and that means a lollypop. Fly 
to the Villa and tell Mrs. Arden that 
I’m borrowing her Polly for an excursion 
to the Key, and say I’ll return her safely 
at dark.” 

“All aboard!” came old Zeb’s warning. 

“Orange blossoms, and Prince Charm- 
ing,” smiled Mrs. Ames that evening when 
a radiant birthday girl skipped in to 
report a glorious day of celebrating. “It 
isn’t every girl that can boast of that 
experience all in one adventure!” 

[All rights reserved] 


-Aunt Jane’s Idea 
LORNA SLOCOMBE 


Margaret was sitting by the window, 
looking dreamily out. In her hands was 
a forgotten book. 

“What’s the matter, Margey?” inquired 
Aunt Jane. “Why so blue? Why not 
read ?” 

“My eyes ache,” complained Margaret. 

Aunt Jane considered a moment. Little 
Margaret’s mother had died when she 
was a baby. Her father had been killed 
in the War. It was up to her to amuse 
and teach the young girl. Her eyes fell 
upon the title of the book. It was ‘Wild 
Animals I Have Known,” by Seton. “How 
would you like to go outdoors, Dearie? 
With me?” 

She had struck it at last. 
Margaret. A half-hour later found them 
headed for the black woods. 


earn some money all myself.” 
“Why, Honey?” questioned Aunt Jane. 
“For the Scouts. 


uniform.” 

They talked over several plans. Then 
Aunt Jane suggested something that was 
a fine idea, evidently ; for after that they 
both smiled, but walked along silently 
through the snow. 

The sun peeped into Margaret’s room 
early the next morning. He saw a lovely 
picture. Margaret was sitting at her desk 
absorbed in a notebook that lay in front 
of her. She was pasting in, with care, 
sprigs of different species of pine and 
hemlock. She poured through a Geo- 
graphic Magazine and cut out some 
pictures of the woods in winter. She 
spent most of the day in the woods col- 
lecting everything that would go into her 
notebook. At dinner, Aunt Jane looked 
over the notebook and said, “You'll have to 
hurry; all notebooks must be in by Thurs- 
day.” 

Every morning for a week, whether Mr. 
Sun or the Rain Children looked in, 
Margaret was always working diligently 
on her notebook. — 


Up jumped. 


“Auntie,” | 
said Margaret, thoughtfully, “I want to. 


You see we have to. 
earn enough money to buy part of our 


On Thursday morning, people flocked 
to the Town Hall. Over the door was a 
sign: Nature Notesook Contest. On the 
stage, inside the Hall, were thirty girls, 
each with a large loose-leaf notebook. As 
the clock at the back of the room struck 
ten, a man came up on the stage. One 
by one he took the notebooks and looked 
them over. He took Margaret’s book and 
two others to a table. All the children 
watched breathlessly. The judge took up 
two notebooks, leaving Margaret’s on the 
table. Margaret heaved a sign of dis- 
appointment. She had worked so hard. 

Finally, the judge walked up to the three 
girls whose notebooks had been taken. 
Into Margaret’s hand he dropped a five- 
dollar gold piece. It was the first prize! 


[Ep. Nore.—This young authoress, who 
writes her stories unaided, is eleven years old.] 


University Alumni Air Expedition 

Lieutenant Leigh Wade and Lieutenant 
H. H. Ogden, two of the 1924 round-the- 
world flyers, have resigned from the Army 
Air Service, in order to lead a flight this 
summer to the Far North. Because 
their plane—the Boston—was damaged 
beyond repair off the Faroe Islands, 
Lieutenants Leigh and Wade just missed 
completing the round-the-world flight. 
Their four successful companions were 
more fortunate. 

Wealthy graduates of Harvard, Yale, 
Princeton, and the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, are backing the two young 
lieutenants in their present enterprise, 
which is to be known as the American 
University Alumni Expedition. The goal 
is the land in the unexplored region 
between Alaska and the North Pole. 


American Homes 


J. St. Loe Strachey, noted English 
writer, on a recent visit to this country, 
paid tribute: 

“America is safe because she is a land 
of homesteads. The heart of America is 
sound. I passed through hundreds of 
villages and home towns—the bedrock 


. anxious about the future. 
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foundations of the Republic. After that 


I did not despair of the Republic, although ~ 


I was sorry to find that some of my 
American friends were critical and 
The homes in 
those villages and small towns were 
splendid structures. I saw no squalid 
cottages such as one might see in this 
country [England]. I could not imagine 
a finer, more wholesome type of men and 
women than I saw there, or better farm 
fare. Americans are the friendliest and 
most courteous race on the face of the 
earth.” 


VERSE 


His Monument 
RUTH IRVING CONNER 


My father with his own hands laid this wall. 
An old man even then, bearded and bent, 


Wrapped round and round with that which 


lent 
A shining dignity to each and all 
His deeds. 
There rings through Memory Street the meas- 
ured fall 
Of those last topping stones... a sturdy wall, 
So I maintain, is no mean monument, 


Everybody’s Picture-book 


DAISY D. STEPHENSON 


A lovely, great big picture-book! 
You never see it all, 

Although from now straight on you look 
Until you’re six feet tall. 


The colors are a rare delight; 
There’s every shade of green, 
And posy hues, all gay and bright, 

The fairest ever seen. 


The covers of the picture-book 
Are blue as anything; 
Oh, don’t you love, the more you look, 
Our picture hee of Spring? 


The Belled Cat 


MARY L. T. TUFTS 


Our kitty-cat would catch the birds 
If he had his own way; 

But he wears bells around his neck 
That seare the birds away. : : 


He jingle-jangles all around 

The house, within, without; 

And that’s the way we tell, you see, 
Where kitty is about. 


The Man with the Camera 
CLARIBEL WEEKS AVERY 


To-day the trees are gold and red. 

Their rustling leaves will soon be shed, 
The frost will strip them soon, 

The woodfire smoke will soon be sweet 

In camps, where old-time comrades meet 
Beneath the Hunter’s Moon. 


Let all the woodland folk be still. 

We are not armed with guns to kill 
The rabbit, fox, raccoon. 

We love the wildwood creatures well 


And come to seek them where they dwell 


Beneath the Hunter’s Moon. 


The days are full, the evenings long, 
The water sings a lively song, 

The winds above us croon. 
The bed of coals is glowing bright, . 
And soft the bed of leaves at night ‘ 


Beneath the Hunter’s Moon, 


In this my twilight hour near spent - 
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‘astical status. 


.dened with superstition. 


cently began his pastorate of the Uni- 


-tarian Church in Athol, Mass., served as 
_a minister for nine years in the Reformed ~ 
-Church in America (Dutch Reformed) 
-before his deposition from the classis of 


Ulster in the State of New York for 


heresy on October 6, 1925. He was or- 


dained May 31, 1916, and served Reformed 
Churches in New York and New Jersey, 
the last at Saugerties, N.Y. 

When Mr. Sheffer came to feel that his 
religious views were irreconcilably out of 


-aecord with the standards to which he had 


subscribed, he asked the classis—in ac- 
cordance with the regulations governing 
the ministers of that church—to examine 
him as to his doctrinal beliefs and ecclesi- 
The committee of the 
classis, with much regret, but with high 
regard for his personality and conduct, 
found that Mr. Sheffer “completely . re- 


-pudiates all the vital doctrines of the reli- 


gion of Jesus Christ,” that his theological 
attitude was “spiritual bolshevism run 
riot.” It recommended that he be discon- 
tinued as pastor at Saugerties and sus- 


pended him from the ministry of the Re- 


formed Church. 
Mr. Sheffer did not consider himself 
“traveling in the maze of doubt’; he 


-spoke from the viewpoint of one who be- 


lieved that his face was “turned toward 
the light’; and he reminded the classis 
that he was a Christian. “I think,” he 


said, “I could stand the test of dying for 
_Iny convictions.” 
struggles with orthodox standards follows © 
_in part: 


His statement of his 


“T once signed a formula which has as 
its purpose keeping this realm of faith 
static, reduced to dogmas that are bur- 
In a day of im- 
maturity, when my own better judgment 


weakened before the thought forms other 
men. gave to their faith, I attempted to 
do the impossible for a thinking man, 


alive to the stimuli of the environment in 
which he finds himself. ; 

“I said I would accept and defend the 
creed of other men of other days living in 
a different intellectual world. I said it, 
however, with misgivings. The thing was 
impossible. I never have found it. pos- 


‘sible in my most orthodox moments. I - 
‘all, and consequently I can’t believe in 


should add that I did question my exam- 
iners on some points and expressed a 
different conclusion. However, I never 


found it possible in my most orthodox 
‘moments to bind myself to an authorita- 
tive creed. 


“My heterodox faith consequently has 


found expression in my preaching. I do 
not deny it. 
that I probably haven’t been as honest 


T’ll go so far as to admit 


as I might have been. But I charge that 


the very practice of putting one’s signa- 
‘ture solemnly to a creed of other men, 
by the very nature of the case, issues in 
insincerity and dishonesty . 


“Tf ... the church is Sire me, I 


am at the same time weighing the church. 
‘I am wondering whether I can be in- 
" telligent, honest, and fearless, and stay in 
the church. Remember again that this 


DEV. HOMER L. SHEFFER, who re- 


_God’s earnest children for truth... . 


‘time. 


peaine « comes from one who has been 


_devoted to the church and still wants to 


be if he can be. 

“T don’t doubt God. I have faith that 
somehow I am His son, and that-he is in 
need of my faithfulness to the light which 
Ihave. I do, however, seriously doubt the 
church. I doubt whether the chureh is 


‘not more concerned with her money, her 


influence, her creeds, her traditions, her 
peace, with saving her life in this world 
than with taking up her cross and mount- 


‘ing a new Calvary as did her great 
-Founder. 


Many earnest men who have 
tried to do their work in the church have 
been forced out by the traditions of the 
church which her priests have counted 
more sacred than the aspiring search of 
The 
free, inquiring spirit of Christ has been 
supplanted by the ruts of institutionalism. 
I doubt whether the church is not bound, 
for example, hand and foot, as the result 
of compromises she has made with capital- 
ism, nationalism, war, and superstition.” 

Mr. Sheffer’s doctrinal attitude was 
completely Unitarian at that time. This 
is patent from his outline before the 
classis of several of his “more important 
departures from the standards of the 
Reformed Church” and of his own faith. 
His dissent was discerning, and his faith 
was sound and constructive. He said, 
in brief: : 

“TI believe. in one God and only one. 
Therefore I find it necessary to reject the 


‘Trinitarian position. ... 


“T believe that God lives now in man- 


‘kind and is manifesting Himself in men. 
‘Therefore I reject the conception that He 


lived only in one man uniquely for all 
I cannot accept the doctrine of the 
Deity of Christ. ...In him I find God 
more than in any other man. ... What 
Christ was, we may be. He stands apart 


-from us only in degree of achievement. I 


am not unaware that a difference in degree 
may approach a difference in kind, as for 


‘example, the tremendous breach between 


an idiot and Hinstein. . . . We shall never 


-eome to understand the God whom Christ 


reveals in his life till we too believe in 
the same God Christ believed in and wor- 


‘shipped. 


“J believe in a God who is Father of us 


any theory of the atonement. God didn’t 
require of Christ more than He asks of 
every last one of us—that we be true to 
the light in us even unto death. Christ 


_together with others met the test... . 


“T believe that God is orderly, and 
therefore I reject the miraculous. ... We 
who are familiar with the working of 
cause and effect are sinning against truth 
when we talk in terms of magic. . . 

“TI believe God is a living God who 
speaks to me just as truly to-day as ever, 
and perhaps more clearly than he ever 
did through Isaiah or’ Jeremiah, and 


therefore I find it necessary to reject the 


idea of a specially inspired book. The 
Bible is only one of a collection of books 
that tell us about man’s attempts to find 


God and God’s attempts to explain to _ 


-children. .. 


He Posts His Theses and Comes Out © 


shen Hainer L. Sheffer renounces the Dutch Reformed dogmas and is now a 1 free churchman 


man ne destiny. ... The word of God 
to. our age in the patient research work 
of His children looking for truth in 
nature, the laboratories, crowds of men, 
and in their own minds. Wherever men 
are toiling, serving, thinking, loving, liy- 
ing, there God is speaking. ... Modern 
geology and astronomy have... stretched 
our imagination so that our ideas of God 
have to be enlarged. The ‘sciences of 
biology and anthropology have . revealed 
to us the origin and early life of man. 
Here, too, we have had to revise- our 
ideas of God. 

“T believe in a church that can be has 
to the high ethical and spiritual ideals 
of Christ and also true to the enlarging 
store of present-day revelations of God’s 
truth, ... My hope is for a church that 
will interpret the commonplace as it tells 
of God. We must reject the false dis- 
tinction between natural and supernatural. 
The natural has made such inroads upon 
the so-called supernatural that we can’t 
afford to make the distinction between 
them. Otherwise we may find ourselves 
later on becoming out-and-out mechanists. 
We need to claim all of life as the ex- 
pression of God. Unless the Christian 
religion allies itself to the knowledge of 
to-day, it will lose the adherence of think- 
ing men. Its claims to esoteric knowledge 
of God which contradict truth as we are 
learning it to-day is a body blow at the 
reality it professes to reveal. Objective 
truth will always be the body of truth 
that will largely influence thinking men. 
When the church upholds dogmas con- 
tradictory to the .plain voice of God in 
nature, she will suffer the necessary 
results of obscurantism. She will lose ad- 
herents she can ill afford to lose. A true 
mysticism will never belittle the ex- 
perience of the senses. Again I hope fora 
church that will welcome all men as God’s 
. Everybody who wants to 
worship God will be welcomed without 


‘any other test than his willingness to 


enter into her life. There will be no strife 
about creeds and doctrines. . . . A genera- 
tion will arise to worship in her who 
will wonder that'men could ever have 


‘taken the sword and fought each other in 


the name of God. They will marvel that 
men once quarreled with each other over 
their thoughts about God.” 

Mr. Sheffer continued to enlarge on his 
vision of the church of the future: 

“This church will be a church that seeks 
the truth consciously, realizing that the 
truth is a goal to be realized rather than 
one already attained. . . . She will realize 
that the way of freedom is the path of 
truth. She will not try to curb the spirit 
of free inquiry. She will not talk about 
agnostics, infidels, heathen, apostates, 
atheists. She will recognize that all men 
want nothing more than to see the light 
through their darkness. She will sym- 
pathize with all who crowd her doors be- 
cause she is truly the Church of God. 

“She will speak through her prophets 
a more universal language of love and 
sympathy. Her ministers will not de- 
nounce each other. They will try to un- 
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derstand each other. Men with deeper in- 
sight into truth will lead gently those 
who find it difficult to understand. There 
will be profound respect for each other’s 
personality and point of view. 

“In this church that is to be, her 
spiritual purpose will be so much before 
her that she will treat contemptuously 
her material prosperity. Yes, as a result, 
this church will have enemies. There 
will be those who will condemn her. She 
will not fight them with their weapons 
of hate. She will be kind with God's 
kindness. She will be humble with such 
humility as characterized the One who 
pointed the way for the true Church of 
God. 

“The church of the future will follow 
her prophets. She will not listen to those 
false priests who urge safety and ad- 
herence to the good things of life how- 
ever shamelessly acquired and used. She 
will reach the hearts of men even as 
Jesus did by his earnestness, his hatred 
of show, his repudiation of privilege, his 
real love for his fellowmen. She will be 
earnest, this church of the future. 
Breadth and tolerance will not be ex- 
hibited at the cost of depth. She will in- 
spire high living, noble effort, kindness, 
justice, humility, service, not for her own 
sake, but for the sake of the better men 
and women God’s children ought to be. 
False piety, hypocrisy, false standards, 
however old and honored, will give way 
before her sincerity.” 


Manly Bacon Townsend 


The death of Rey. Manly B. Townsend, 
on March 1, brings to a close, while still 
in its prime, a life of honorable service 
in the Universalist and Unitarian min- 
istries. Born in New Britain, Conn., 
October 8, 1869, Mr. Townsend received 
his theological education in St. Lawrence 
University, graduating in 1892. Ordained 
as a Universalist and first settled at 
Framingham, Mass., he afterwards did 
excellent missionary work in Maine,— 
credited, for one thing, with founding the 
Universalist Church at Machias. As a 
thoroughgoing liberal, equally at home 
among Universalists and Unitarians, he 
found his next opportunity for service in 
the Church of the Unity (Unitarian) in 
Randolph, Mass., at that time becoming 
a life member of the American Unitarian 
Association. Later, a larger field opened 
to him at Sioux City, Iowa, his ministry 
there, 1908-12, having been one of the 
happiest experiences of his life. Settle- 
ments in Dover, N.H., and Attleboro, 
Mass., and his final double charge at 
Sharon and Medfield, complete the record 
of churches served. 

As a preacher he was virile and sincere, 
his interest in science being balanced by 
a taste for theology, the inquiring mind 
and devout spirit at one. A man of 
simple ways and democratic outlook, an 
ardent lover of nature, a reader of good 
books, one keenly appreciative of humor, 
the possessor of an unusually sunny dis- 
position, he naturally drew many friends 
to his side, his relations with young 
people and his work in the Sunday-school 
calling for especial mention. At the time 
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of his death, he wasa director of the Uni- 
rian Temperance Society, a cause which 
for many years he had stoutly championed. 
His friends, visiting him at his bedside 
during the last months, will never forget 
the cheerful courage of the man, sur- 
rounded by books and flowers, his pen 
busy with personal letters and the prepara- 
tion of book reviews, his mind always 
eager, his faith untroubled. 

Best known, perhaps, was Mr. Town- 
send as an interpreter of bird life. 
Founder of the Audubon Society of New 
Hampshire, a welcome lecturer in many 
places, having a yearly engagement to 
speak at the Boston Public Library, Mr. 


“Townsend rendered an outstanding serv- 


ice to the cause of bird conservation and 
popular science. 

The unwavering loyalty of the Sharon 
and Medfield churches to their minister 
during his long illness, not to mention the 
generous services rendered by brother 
ministers while he was incapacitated, 
witness to the regard in which he was 
held. 

During his illness he wrote frequently 
to his parishioners, one of whom sends the 
following: “After rallying from one of 
his critical attacks, Mr. Townsend wrote 
a letter in which he said, ‘I have had an 
opportunity to face squarely and think out 
some very fundamental problems. Among 
them is the mighty mystery of death; 
and I want to say to you that I have 
never been so sure of the Good Purpose at 
the heart of all things as I am now... 
I have never felt so sure of the fact that 
I am a living soul; that though the body 
of flesh must some day die,, the living 
soul can never die; and that the Power 
that placed me here will take care of me 
forever. In this assurance I place my 
trust, and am ready for any destiny that 
may be mine, for I know that it will be 
that which is wisest and best for me.’ ” 

On Wednesday, March 3, in the First 
Congregational Parish of Medfield, of 
which he had recently been made min- 
ister emeritus, the service of farewell was 
held, friends from near and far, including 
a large delegation from Sharon, being in 
attendance. The new minister of the Med- 
field church, Rev. Harold L. Pickett, Rev. 
Eugene R. Shippen of Boston, and an old 
college friend, Rev. Dr. George B. Huntley, 
president of the Universalist Sunday 
School Association, conducted the funeral. 
Surviving Mr. Townsend are his widow 
and two daughters, Mrs. Max P. Eames 
and Miss Alice Townsend, a student at 
Boston University. 

Victor Hugo’s lines carry a suggestion 
of the undaunted spirit of this good 
servant of Christ. 


Be like the bird that, halting in his flight 

Awhile on boughs too slight, 

Feels them give way beneath him, but yet sings, 

Knowing that he hath wings. ; 
B. R. S. 


No Calvinist ever believed in election 
more than we do. We elect the whole 
race to all that is to be. And predestina- 
tion is one of our favorite beliefs. We hold 
it all, predestined and “doomed to salva- 
tion.” So fixed and. far-flung is this decree 
that all men are predestined to eternal 
life—John Malick. 
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Laymen Ask Dr. Eliot to Call 
Second Inter-Agency Meeting 


In a desire to further co-operation be- 
tween Unitarian denominational agencies, 
the executive committee of the Unitarian 
Laymen’s League, at its meeting March 
20 in New York City, voted to ask Dr. 
Samuel A. Eliot, president of the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association, to call another 
conference of working executives of the 
agencies, to follow the meeting which he 
conducted at Duxbury, Mass., last autumn. 
The committee also expressed the hope 
that such an inter-agency conference may 
become an annual feature of denomina- 
tional administrative work. 

The executive committee, out of ex- 
perience with successful conventions of 
League chapter officers and delegates, 
suggested that such a three-day conference 
might well be preceded by the creation 
of committees to study programs and 
submit reports for discussion. Star Island 
was suggested as a meeting place, and 
the opinion was advanced that such a 
conference would have sufficient value to 
justify each organization in paying the 
expenses of its representatives. 


Vassar College Girls 


Serve and Are Served 

The Poughkeepsie, N.Y., Unitarian 
Church has the privilege of serving the 
Unitarian cause in connection with Vassar 
College, where there are between fifty and 
sixty Unitarian students, besides two 
professors—Caroline E. Furness, of the 
chair of Astronomy, and Lucy E. Textor, 
professor of European and Oriental his- 
tory—who are very active Unitarians. 
Everything possible is done by the min- 
ister and the congregation, socially as 
well as through the Sunday services, to 
make the students feel that the church is 
interested in them and desires to be for 
them a real religious home so long as they 
are in the college and away from their 
own home churches. ‘To this end, many 
social gatherings are held, most often in 
the large rooms of Professor Furness, to 
bring the Unitarian students and the 
church people together. 

Vassar students each year take complete 
charge of one Sunday morning chureh 
service, taking every part from the in- 
vocation to the benediction. A beautiful, 
dignified, and unlifting service they make 
it. This year it was conducted on the 
first Sunday in March, with the following 
interesting program: Opening sentences, 
spoken by Miss Adelaide Hawes, daughter 


-of Rev. O. B. Hawes of Summit, N.J.; 


the Doxology ; responsive religious reading, 
led by Miss Franchot Gorsline of the 
Rochester, N.Y., Unitarian Church ; hymn; 


‘Scripture by Miss Jane Lathrop, daughter 


of Dr. John H. Lathrop, minister of the 
First Unitarian Church, Brooklyn, N.Y.; 
prayer by Miss Elizabeth Hawes; hymn: 
collection by Miss Rebecca Gallagher, of 
Boston, Mass., and Miss Emily Iglehart of 
Indianapolis, Ind.; three excellent ten- 
minute addresses—by Miss Dorothy Post 
of Constantinople, Turkey, on “The Evans- 
ton Conference” ; Miss Constance Williams 
of Winchester, Mass., on the “Isles of 
Shoals,” and Miss Adelaide Hawes on 
“Progress”; hymn; benediction. — 
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Men Who Made the Y. M. C. U. 


And men the Y. M. C. U. made, recalled at anniversary 


OR FIFTY YEARS, the Boston Young 

Men’s Christian Union at 48 Boylston 
Street, Boston, Mass., has given welcome, 
comradeship, inspiration, and training to 
young men, many of them strangers in the 
city. The Union was founded seventy-five 
years ago by Unitarian men; and through- 
out its history, its policies and ideals have 
been largely shaped by Unitarians, for the 
benefit of young men of all faiths, and in 
the inclusive spirit of service which lies at 
the heart of liberal religion. 

On Monday, March 15, members and 
officers of the Union celebrated the half- 
century anniversary of the dedication of 
this building with suitable exercises, 


- which included an address of welcome by 


the president, Col. Frank L. Locke, an 
historical address by Sherwin Lawrence 
Cook, and an original poem by Edward A. 
Church. 

Of the purpose and record of the Union, 
President Locke said: “Consistently, for 
these fifty years, as in its first twenty- 
five years, in less pretentious quarters, 
the Union has striven for one thing above 
all others, to be helpful to young men in 
the working out of their own natural 
bents. The membership qualifications 
which we demand are of the broadest 
and most democratic nature. Once the 
young man comes among us, we ask him 
net so much what we can do for him as 
what we can help him to do for himself.” 

He pointed oyt that the Union’s roll of 
members includes the names of ten gov- 
ernors of the Commonwealth, two United 
States senators, two ex-presidents of the 
State Senate, seven mayors of the city 
[Boston], and many prominent men in 
state and city affairs. “Many of these,” 
said Mr. Locke, “I am sure in some 
measure would attribute their success to 
education and training acquired by active 
participation in Union activities.” 

Strangely enough, as Mr. Cook observed, 
the Union was probably not born in 
Boston. It began as the Biblical Litera- 
ture Society, and was organized in Cam- 
bridge, Mass., largely by Harvard students. 
But its human vision expanded, and on 
March 1, 1852, it became the Boston 
Young Men’s Christian Union, a full- 
fledged Christian civic society. The first 
rooms were at 36 School Street. The first 
president was George W. Warren. When 
larger quarters were demanded, the Union 
moved in 1864 to 17 Summer Street. 

“The long line of Union social activities 
and entertainments began in that dimly 
remembered and ill-recorded period,” Mr. 
Cook continued. “Almost all the activities 
of the whole life of the Union are ex- 
emplifications of the vision of these early 
founders. After Mr. Warren relinquished 
the presidency, it was held by a long line 
of substantial citizens: Frederie W. Lin- 
coln, Jr., Thomas Gaffield, John Sweetser, 
Ashel M. Shurtleff, W. L. P. Boardman, 
I. Wilson, Jr., and James D. Thompson.” 

With the rallying of its young men to 
the colors in the Civil War and the diver- 
sion of charitable activities to war needs, 


the Union for a time suspended activities. 
But by March, 1868, a reorganized Union 
was started on its career, with William H. 
Baldwin as president. His ability, 
resourcefulness, and consecration assured 
the success of the new Union. Quarters 
were established at 12 West Street, but 
increasing membership made necessary in 
a short time more room, and, until its own 
building on Boylston Street was built, 
the Union was located on the site of what 
is now the R. H. White store. 

On March 15, 1876, the doors on 
Boylston Street were opened and the dedi- 
cation held. There were addresses by 
notable men of that day: Mr. Baldwin, 
Henry P. Kidder, Governor Rice, Robert 
Collyer, Phillips Brooks. The dedication 
in the afternoon was followed by open 
house in the evening. With the substan- 
tial additions made in 1883, the present 
building is much as it was in those times. 

“The evening class system founded at 
the Union was famous in its day,” said 
Mr. Cook. “To-day, Boston and Massa- 
chusetts have awakened to the example 
set by the Union in 1868. Evening classes 
are everywhere, and the individual need 
in the Union is much less. But now, the 
Union classes have culminated in the 
School for Supervised Study, a unique 
activity whereby pupils find a much-needed 
individual opportunity to correct educa- 
tional deficiencies and find a way to 
broaden culture. Here is work for the in- 


dividual as contrasted with mass in- 
struction.” 
When Col. Frank L. Locke became 


president in 1907, he found an efficient 
staff ready to support him. Two of these 
men Mr. Cook pointed out for special 
mention: Herbert C. Bronsdon, member 
of the staff for forty-nine years, most of 
that time as curator, and Richard Ray, 
Jr., who came to the staff in 1884. The 
Union made an honorable record of war 
service, co-operating in good works with 
the Boston Y. M. C. A. and Y. W. C. A., 
and the National Camp Community 
Service. 

Mr. Cook concluded with a look into 
the larger future: 

“To-day this building shelters over five 
thousand members. There are more life 
members to-day than comprised the entire 
membership when this building was 
erected. It shelters manifold activities, 
cultural and physical. These five thousand 
members, under the constitution, are ad- 
mitted to full voting membership. No 
affirmations or outside affiliations are re- 
quired of them beyond an acceptance of 
the truths of Christianity. Democracy is 
at the very root of the tree. Members 
form clubs with charters of government 
of their own making—clubs for chess, 
checkers, photography, radio experimenta- 
tion, but they all circle around the idea 
of enlivening stimulation and opportunity 
to develop along one’s bent, 

“Fine as our building once was, 
splendidly and solidly built as it is, the 
Union has found, little by little, that we 
were outgrowing its limits. A new build- 
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ing must be erected. In 1921 a fine site 
on Park Square, whither so many busi- 
ness and social activities are turning, 
was purchased. Here, sooner or later, 
there will be a newer, finer, more com- 
modious, more convenient edifice. But 
the Union cannot. forget the old home 
which, notwithstanding two fires, has 
sheltered us for half a century. It is our 
old homestead.” 


Boston Campaign 


Chairman Adams announces division 
leaders and team captains 


General Chairman Ernest G. Adams has 
announced the enrollment of the following 
division leaders and team captains who, 
with others soon to be added, will take 
part in the Greater Boston canvass for 
$300,000 as a part of the Unitarian Foun- 
dation campaign for $2,000,000: 

Division leaders: John F. Vaughan of 
Cambridge, Charles Eliot Ware, Jr., of 
Boston, Henry J. Winslow of Cambridge, 
Mrs. W. W. Churchill of Milton, Greely 
S. Curtis of Roxbury, and Clayton G. 
Locke of Lexington. 

Team Captains: William Read of Way- 
land, Edward Ingraham of Cambridge, M. 
R. Walford of Cambridge, Philip P. 
Sharples of Cambridge, Herbert E. Stone 
of Winchester, Henry BE. Scott of Boston, 
Merrill Griswold of Boston, Fisher H. 
Nesmith of Cambridge, Charles E. Hat- 
field of West Newton, Robert Winsor, Jr., 
of Weston, Warren Jenney of Weston, 
Edward P. Furber of. Watertown, ©. M. 
Gates of Hingham, Stewart R. Ramsay 
of Hingham, David D. Fletcher of Hing- 
ham, Richard Sears of Boston, Henry J. 
Winslow of Cambridge, Francis L. Coolidge 
of Boston, Philip B. Sawyer of Winchester, 
Miss Helen Kelsey of Weston, Wilson 
Fiske of West Newton, Edward M. Peters 
of Medford, Willard S. Putnam of Cam- 
bridge, Lincoln Bryant of Milton, Arthur 
P. Crosby of Brookline, Mrs. Philip F. 
Clapp of Watertown, Mrs. Lewis A. Elliott - 
of Allston, Mrs. P. Y. DeNormandie of 
Milton, Mrs. Franklin F. Raymond of 
Boston, Mrs. John M. Raymond of Salem. 

Concurrently with the Boston district 
canvass, April 9 to 16, will take place a 
Providence, R.I., district campaign under 
the chairmanship of John Courtland 
Knowles. General Chairman Adams will 
show his versatility by serving as chair- 
man in Boston and as a team private in 
Providence, his home city. 

Following completion of the New Eng- 
land intensive canvasses, which are being 
supplemented by the independent efforts 
of outlying parishes, there will be similar 
canvasses in other Unitarian centers, a 
number of which are planning to start 
their appeal for the general denomina- 
tional organizations, through the Founda- 
tion, early in the fall. 


Much modern religion lacks strength. 
It has taught us patience and resignation, 
but has failed to inculcate aggressiveness 
and strength. We need a religion with 
more native strength and aggressiveness 
—Walter 8S. Swisher. 


Over the Radio 
Regular broadcastings 

King’s Chapel, Boston, Mass—Noonday 
services, 12.15 to 1 P.w., every day except 
Saturdays, Sundays, and public holidays. 
Station WNAC, Boston; wave length, 
280.2 meters. 

People’s Church, Corcaco, Inn.—Sunday 
services, 10.30 am. Station WQJ, Chi- 
cago: 448 meters. 

Unitarian Church, Fatt Rives, Mass.— 
Service at 10.45 a.mu., first Sunday of each 
month. WSAR, Fall River. 

First Untiarian Church, Los ANGELES, 
Cair., and Uniiarian Church, HoLLywoop, 
Catir— Alternately each Sunday, 6.30 to 
7.30 pw. (Los Angeles, April 11; Holly- 
wood, April 18.) KNX; 337 meters. 

Pirst Unitarian Church, MUN NEAPOLIS, 
Mixyw.—Morning service, every Sunday, 
10.30 aw. to 12 wu. WAMD, Minneapolis; 
244 meters. 

Unitarian Church, New BEDFORD, 
Mass—Sunday morning and afternoon 
services, 11 aur. and 430 Pat. WNBH, 
New Bedford; 248 meters. 

First Unitarian Church, PHILADELPHIA, 
Pa—Sunday service at 11 am. WCAU, 
Philadelphia ; 278 meters. 

All Souls Unitarian Church, PLAIN¥FIexp, 
N.J.—Morning service at 11 am. on first 
Sunday of each month, WEAM, North 
Plainfield ; 261 meters. 

Church of Our Father, Portiannp, OrE.— 
Morning service at 10.45 a.m. on first Sun- 
day of each month. KGW, Portland; 
4915 meters. 

First Unitarian Church, RocHESTER, 
N.¥.—Sunday service at 11 am. every 
second week. WHEC, Rochester; 258 me- 
ters. (Next broadcasting April 4) 

Church of the Unity, SPRINGFIELD, 
Mass—Service at 1045 am., every third 
Sunday. WBZWBZA, Springfield and 
Boston, Mass, 333 and 242 meters. (Next 
broadcasting April 18.) 

New York Crry—Talks on “What to 
Think in Religion,” by Dr. Minot Simons, 
Sunday afternoons at3 pu. WMCA, New 
York; 340 meters. 


(Churches are asked to help Eeep this in- 
formation complete and up-tedate. Special 
broadeastings cannot be announced unless 
notices are received at least eight days prior 
to the date of publication preceding the day of 
the service to be broadcast.) 


“Hold the Pass!” 


Mr. Adams says, Let Unitarianism assert 
itself as of old 


A littlenoticed episode of the Scopes 
trial—the agonized plea of Tennessee’s 
Attorney General to “bar the door to 
science” when it strikes at “man’s eternal 
hope”"—forms the text for a recent im- 
passioned yet well-considered challenge to 
Unitarians to rouse themselves to action. 
It_is written by Ernest G. Adams and 
printed in a publication from the Uni- 
tarian Foundation, of which Mr. Adams 
is chairman. The title is “Hold the 
Pass'" with the subtitle “Tom Stewart 
speaks. How shall we answer him?’ The 
pamphlet also includes a foreword by Mr. 
Adams, an encouraging letter from an 
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Episcopal rector and the reply of William y 


L. Barnard, executive vice-president of 
the Unitarian Laymen’s League, a selec- 
tion from the brief in the Scopes appeal 
prepared by Charles H.. Strong, president 
of the League, and a statement of the 
Foundation budget. 

Copies of “Hold the Pass!” are to be 
widely distributed among Unitarians and 
other liberals interested in the support of 
Unitarian activities, and the pamphlet 
may now be had free from the office of 
the Foundation, 7 Park Square, Boston, 
Mass. 

No quotations can do justice to Mr- 
Adams’s appeal. In part, he says: “At a 
time when the need was not so great, 
Unitarianism, militant and courageous. 
arose and assertéd itself. For more than 
one hundred years we have had pride in 
its great strides for religious freedom 
and the spread of liberal doctrines. 

“But the call to-day is stronger. It is 
a call to loose the legal bonds misguided 
men would place upon that freedom. It 
is a call—even more urgent—to loose the 
bonds that men, to the mortification of 
their spirit, have tied about their own 
minds. ... 

“Tf our Unitarianism doesn’t mean 
action, it isn’t worth an ounce of support. 
A Unitarian asleep is a misnomer. It is 
taking the comfort of the belief, living 
with that, and neglecting the duty. ... 

“We must, we will, take up the challenge 
of these harried folk who want to believe 
in God, who want to believe in science, 
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et are told (more’s-the pity!) that belief 
in one must kill belief in the other. 
“We will show them by the quality of 
our own consecration that science does 
not kill, but quickens religion.” 


| DEAGAN TOWER CHIMES 


PLAYED BY ORGANIST FROM ELECTRIC KEYBOARD 


THE MEMORIAL SUBLIME 


LITERATURE. INCLUDING TESTED PLAN FOR 
SECURING CHIMES SENT UPON REQUEST 
STANDARD SETS-$6.000 AND UP 


J.C. DEAGAN. inc 
_ 17 _DEAGAN BUILDING. CHICAGO _ 


UNITARIAN VISITORS 
TO BOSTON 


_ following hotels are worthy of 
patronage. They render excellent 
setvice and provide a pleasant atmos- 
Phere for their guests. 


= 
= RESERVE YOUR ROOMS IN ADVANCE 


| 


YOUNG’S HOTEL 
Corner Court Street and Court Square 
Near A.U.A. Phone: Congress 0348 
Parker House Annex remains open 
Phone: Congress 0380 
New Parker House early 1927 


HOTEL LENOX 
BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 


Near Arlington Street er and Back 
A.U.A. Phone 


Bay Station—ten minutes to 
B.B. 2680. 


A CAMPAIGN FOR SECURING PLEDGES TO 


THE UNITARIAN FOUNDATION, Inc. 


is now going on 


This is an association organized under the laws of the State of Massachusetts 
to receive and disburse sustaining funds for carrying on the work of: 


The American Unitarian Association, — 


The Women’s Alliance, 
The Laymen’s League, 


The Meadville Theological School, 
The Young People’s Religious Union, 


and other denominational organizations as The Service ‘Poied Fund and 
Ministerial Relief. Let us have a subscription from every Unitarian. 


Make checks payable to 


UNITARIAN FOUNDATION, 7 Park Square, Boston, Mass. 


Theodore Roosevelt, the American 


By EDWARD H. COTTON 


The author has caught the enthusiastic, daring, battling spirit of the man in 
addition to the biographical facts, important as they are. Fact and incident 


have been 


y honored but they have been kept subordinate to eee 


The story is brief, but it should commend itself to those who would familiarize 
themselves with the career of this remarkable man, but who cannot 


take to read the larger and more comprehensive works. 

editions; the English-Italian, at $2.00, for use among the foreign 
edition, at $150, for reading by the American pub 

schools; and the Italian edition, paper covers, at $1.00, for 


heritage who cannot yet speak Eng 
Roosevelt Robinson. 


The Introduction is by Corinne 


THE BEACON PRESS, Inc. 
16 BEACON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. - 
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American Unitarian Association 
BOARD OF DIRECTORS’ MEETING 


The regular monthly meeting of the 
Board of Directors of the American Uni- 
tarian Association was held on Tuesday, 
March 9, 1926, at the Women’s Republican 
Club of Massachusetts, 46 Beacon Street, 
Boston, at 2 P.M. 

Present: Messrs. Blinn, Cornish, Dun- 
ean, Eliot, Field, Fuller, Griffin, Hobbs, 
Marean, Park, Parsons, Prescott, Rohrer, 
Sprague, and by invitation Mr. Patterson 
and Mr. Robertson. J 

The treasurer presented his statement 
for the month of February as follows: 


, RECHIPTS 

Cash on hand February 1, 1926.... $18,008.07 

Heron GONATONE (5 2... - tbls se slee ss 3s 3,729.24 
Bequest of Miss Helen F. Kim- 

ball of Brookline, Mass., 

added to the Building Loan 

WONG 05d «a0 Vien hy eerteene ee 5,000.00 
Bequest of Robert S. Morison 

Cambridge, Mass., to create 

the Robert S. Morison Fund 3,000.00 
Unitarian Service Pension So- 

ciety Permanent Fund, gift 

of Rev. Joseph S. Moulton, 

AMESUO Ns. Nc iL ctertet sos), + oie so 100.00 
Jacksonville Fund, sale of real 

estate—on account........ 5,000.00 
Salt Lake City Fund, sale of 

real estate—on account.... 1,991.25 
Barnstable Church Fund—ad- 

PUCION OU tear dotev divi nie istsybko DAK ice 1,000.00 
Butte, Mont., First Unitarian 

ASHEeH UNG ss. o'ecc crete a ews 17.62 
Gifts for special purposes..... 279.50 
General Conference Account.. 10.00 
Investment Building Loan 

Fund—repaid on loans..... 3,560.00 
Investments received for rein- 

MCRERICMILD HS ole xrare pila teiaas’s 71,401.09 
Income of invested funds..... 17,054.62 
(ba ET eS eee meres 87.04 
Unitarian Foundation, Ine.— 

LEMPOTOLY TORT « o.cc asics te 5,000.00 
Reimbursed for advances on 

Ere VeLing ee atemietste Sitels « «95's 40.63 
Reimbursed for advances on 

Unitarian Buildings....... 428.16 

$135,657.22 
PAYMENTS 
For missionary purposes (societies, 

Si Oa) ROR as te $5,125.08 
Salaries and other Missionary 

PEDBHHON cbsrctet ce are share sie. 10Si8ie 8,264.40 
Payments on account of sundry 

RNS eRe TLTROS «9.6 eas tes vata ose 3,263.94 
Religious Education Account.. 910.23 
CMe Hipp unde). 55 .a% ae «os _ 100.00 
Income Sustentation Fund... 258.33 
Gifts for special purposes.... 191.67 
Chureh Extension Account... 650.00 
Building Loan Fund—Bank 

UCAS A cpelehnn ig ayer aiiass o.0: « 1.25 
General Conference Account.. 128.53 
Salt Lake City, Utah, Fund.. 500.00 
ELOMIGL MISSIONS! ois ae nl he 2,133.31 
Investments Building Loan 

Fund—Loan.............. 500.00 
Investments and _ reinvest- 

PUCRERUS TESS «0 HF she . adie’ 89,078.50 
Accrued interest on securities 

ECHO NOU. on clisuscel a:<:> eu sie idan 679.70 
Publication Department...... 4,000.00 
Unitarian Buildings......... 1,082.68 
Cash on hand March 1, 1926.. 23,789.60 

$135,657.22 


Upon the recommendation of the Fi- 
nance Committee it was 


Resolved: That the president, Samuel A. 
Bliot, and the secretary, Parker H. Marean, he 
and are hereby authorized to execute a satis- 
faction of mortgage given by Mrs. Amy JH. 
Harris of Los Angeles, Calif., to the American 
Unitarian Association on the 6th of October, 
1924, to secure the payment of $10,000, and 
recorded on April 9, 1925, in Book 4956 of 
Official Records, at page 275, in the office of the 
County Recorder of the County of Los Angeles. 


Upon the recommendation of the Ad- 
ministrative Committee it was 


Voted: That the treasurer, Henry H. Fuller, 


be and is hereby authorized to sell the pro- 
-perty of this Association situated in Butte, 


nt., and to execute and deliver any deeds 
* 
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or other instruments in writing which may be 
necessary or convenient thereto. 


Under miscellaneous business, the pres- 
ident announced that in accordance with 
the action taken by the Association at its 
meeting in Cleveland he had appointed the 
following as members of the Unitarian 
Commission to serve with him with the 
object of promoting closer co-operation 
among liberal Christians: Hon. William H. 
Taft, Dr. Augustus P. Reccord, Prof. James 
A. Tufts, and Dr. H. E. B. Speight. He 
announced that the Universalist General 
Convention had appointed a similar com- 
mission. P 

The committee on the program of the 
Annual Meeting reported that Dr. Preston 
Bradley of Chicago had accepted the in- 
vitation to give the Anniversary Sermon, 
and that Principal Smyth of Montreal had 
accepted an invitation to give the Ware 
Lecture. 

The following were appointed delegates 
to the annual meeting of the Religious 
Education Association at Toronto: Dr. 
Eliot, Rev. Edwin Fairley, associate secre- 
tary of the Department of Religious Edu- 
cation, and George G. Davis, vice-president 
of the Laymen’s League. 

The president reported the application 
for admission to Unitarian Fellowship of 
the Plymouth Congregational Church in 
Salina, Kan.; of the Church of the Recon- 
ciliation in Utica, N.Y.; and the organiza- 
tion of the Unitarian Church of Okmulgee, 
Okla. He noted the settlement in Unita- 
rian churches of eight ministers recently 
admitted to fellowship. He further an- 
nounced that the Centenary Commission 
had completed the duties for which they 
had been appointed and it was 

Voted: To close the account of the Cen- 
tenary Commission and to send the hearty 
thanks of the Board to Francis P. Sears for his 
faithful and generous service as the treasurer 
of the Commission. 


Mr. Blinn read a letter to him from Mr. 
Barnard, executive vice-president of the 
Laymen’s League, dated March 4, 1926, in 
regard to publicity for Anniversary Week 
and it was 


Voted: That the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation enter into joint publicity arrangements 
with the Laymen’s League for Anniversary 
Week and agree to pay the Laymen’s League 
therefor the sum of $989, this amount to be 
reduced proportionately from any receipts re- 
ceived from the other benefiting societies. 


Upon the recommendation of the ad- 
ministrative vice-president it was 


Voted: To appropriate a sum not to exceed 
$200 from the appropriation for books and 
tracts for research and editorial work in con- 
nection with the history of the Association 
prepared by Rey. Charles Graves. 


Voted: To request the president to write the 
appropriate officers of the Presbyterian Church 
expressing appreciation of the efforts of the 
late Bishop Nagy in behalf of the religious 
minorities in Transylvania. 


PARKER BE. MAREAN, Secretary. 


The Widest Read Book 
in the THorld 


is the Bible—we carry it 


Send for Catalog or call at the 
Massachusetts Bible Society 


41 Brom:ield bt., Boston 
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Always Dependable 
WHITE MOUNTAIN REFRIGERATORS 


“The Chest With the Chill in it” 


THE MAINE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


NASHUA ~ 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


VACATION TOUR 


Mrs. Joel H. Metcalf will again con- 
duct a small private party to Europe 
this summer. For information address 


122 Neal Street, Portland, Maine 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


CHURCH, HELP AND 
MISCELLANEOUS WANTS 


Transient rate 4 cents per word. Dis- 
count for 6 or moreinsertions. Minimum 
charge $1.00. Watch these columns each 
week. Rate card furnished on request. 


WASHINGTON, D.C. THE STONESTEP, a home 
for the tourist. Three squares west of White 
House and near Auditorium, 2009 F Street. 


EUROPEAN MOTOR TRAVEL. Private party. 
Summer 1926. Six countries, many places off 
beaten path. Folders on request. Miss MIRIAM 
Hargis, 170 McDonough Street, Brooklyn, N.Y. 


THE LURE of the Wilderness—Glacier National 
Park. Personally conducted Tours this sum- 
mer; Old Indian Trails and Haunts in the Land 
of Shining Mountains. Eugene Milne Cosgrove, 
Ten years’ residence at Glacier National Park. 
Special Camps in the Park, Riding Trips, Pack- 
Trains to places not included in other schedules. 
Address c/o Kauuis & MiLuer, 90 Auditorium 
Building, Chicago, Il. ’ 


eS Se eS 
rrr 


BOARD 


MRS. KERN'S HOME for travelers. Near White 
House and Auditorium, 1912 “G" Street, North 
west, Washington, D.C. 


ee re A RS SS SR 


TEACHERS WANTED 


NORMAL GRADUATES for 
emergency calls, public and private schools. 
AMBRICAN THACHERS’ AGEncy, New Bngland 
and National, Springfield, Maas. 


COLLEGE AND 


SLL AAA ¢ 


AJAQUDUUERATALEALEDRUUULORIRALN AD AANLAT LORRI MART LTS 


)) 
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THE WAYSIDE PULPIT D I R E C T O R ¥ 


OF RELIGIOUS, EDUCATIONAL, SOCIAL, AND CHARITABLE 
ORGANIZATIONS WHICH RECEIVE THE SUPPORT OF UNITARIANS 


A good deed is 
NEVER LOST 
for like scattered 
SEED 
it yields 
a far-off harvest 


Dr. Eliot is Ninety-two 


Dr. Charles W. Eliot, president emeritus 
of Harvard University and the first Uni- 
tarian layman in the land, was ninety-two 
years old on March 20. He spent the 
birthday quietly at his home in Cam- 
bridge, Mass. Telegrams, letters, and 
tributes of flowers came from far and 
near. On that day, the Crimson, under- 
graduate daily newspaper of Harvard, 
said: 

“Dr, Eliot is much more to Harvard and 
to the world of letters than a famous 
educator. He is a part of the best in New 
England tradition, in American tradition. 

“Small men with momentary reforms 
and transient fancies arise to enjoy brief 
hours upon the stage of public favor. 
President Eliot for years has been the 
sage and sufficient reference for such little 
men. Like some wiser leader of an often 
flippant people, he has continued the just 
and mellow sage whose words are never 
hollow, ever filled with wisdom and pur- 
pose.” 


Resigns Pastorate at Montreal 


Dr. Sydney B. Snow has announced his 
resignation from the pastorate of the Uni- 
tarian Church of the Messiah in Montreal, 
P.Q. After a service of twenty con- 
secutive years in the ministry, he plans, 
before settling again, to take a year of 
complete i espeey from church respon- 
sibilities. . Snow’s first pastorate was 
with the fi ciad Church of Fant Alto, 
Calif. 


Notes on Lord Oxford’s 
Recent Articles 
(Continued from page 303) 


movement of the world as a whole. And 
if Christianity has ever turned the world 
upside down, the world has often done 
the same for Christianity. Yet still it 
moves. 

These articles further suggest a reflec- 
tion on the pretentions of any church 
that, like the Roman Catholic, claims to 
be divinely constituted ad hoc as an infal- 
lible and supernaturally protected de- 
pository of revelation. For the Christian 
revelation was not only a doctrine, but 
also a life. And a church to which was 
committed the function claimed would 
surely have been preserved from the moral 
depravities and derelictions which make 
up so glaring a part of the ecclesiastical 
history of Christendom. We spoke of 
the treasure being in earthen vessels— 
true, but the Roman Catholic theory of 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Instituted 1849 Incorporated 1864 


THE PRINCIPAL UNITARIAN WORK 
for children who need foster-home care 


IT DOES PREVENTIVE WORK 
through wholesome home life, through fostering 
physical fitness, through educational advantages, 
through character building, 


IN THIS AND COMING GENERATIONS 


Presipent, GEORGE R. BLINN. 
Vice-Presiwent, Mrs. E. P. SALTONSTALL. 
Curerx, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
Treasurer, ALLSTON BURR. 

Directors: Miss Louise F. Bazeley, Miss Mary E. 
Bradlee, George G. Davis, Lincoln Davis, M.D., Mrs. 
Philip Y. De Normandie, Richard S. Eustis, M.D., 
Harry O. Mayo, Philip Nichols, Rev. Palfrey Perkins, 
Rev. Paul §. Phalen, Mrs. A. D. Sheffield. 


PARKER B. FIELD, Generar Secretary, 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


Che Cnitarian 
Laymen’s League 


has mobilized for the battle to pre- 
serve liberty of thought and religious 
freedom. It conducts preaching mis- 
sions and church school institutes; 
promotes church attendance, Unita- 
rian work in college centers, and 
the observance of Laymen’s Sunday ; 
distributes religious literature and 
furnishes news of Unitarian activ- 
ities to 1,500 publications. 


SEVEN Park SquarE, Bosron, Mass. 
New York CHICAGO Saw FRANCISCO 


PROCT OR ACADEMY 


Progressive Preparatory School in the Country 
An Old School with New Ideas 


eee cyeipoet. beautifully situated. Liberal 
policy under Unitarian auspices. Separate dormitory 
and campus for boys and girls. 


For particulars or catalog address . 


STANLEY KELLEY, Headmaster - Andover, N.H. 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 
INCORPORATED 


A NORMAL SCHOOL OF RELIGION 
Mrs. Exta Lyman Casot, Pres. 


For the training of Parish Assistants, Directors of 
Religious Education, and Field Secretaries for Church 
School Organization. Opens October 5th. For par- 
ticulars address the Dean, 


MISS HARRIET E. JOHNSON, A.M., 
33 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass. 


NORFOLK HOUSE CENTRE 
14 JOHN ELIOT SQUARE, ROXBURY, BOSTON, MASS. 


Fifth Annual Rummage Sale, Horticultural 
Hall, Wednesday, April 21, 1926, from 10 a.m. 
to 6 P.M. Donations received at the First 
Church, corner of Marlborough and Berkeley 
Streets, and at the Centre. Hall open on 
April 20 to receive large articles. Please help 
make this sale a success. Mrs. Haney PIcKER- 
ING SMITH, Chairman of Rummage Sale Com- 
mittee, 348 Commonwealth Avenue, Boston. 


THE MEADVILLE 
THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Will remove its educational activities to Chicago 
at the conclusion of the present academic year 
and will begin its 82d annual session at B7th 
Street and Woodlawn Avenue, one block from 
the University of Chicago. In its new location 
the School will avail itself of the privileges of 
the University, its affiliated seminaries, its 
libraries, laboratories, museums, and opportuni- 
ties for field work. It will expand its cur- 
riculum and adapt its teaching to the varied 
needs of individuals and the growing demands 
of the churches. 


Summer quarter begins at Chicago, June 21; 
Autumn quarter at Chicago, September 30, 1926. 
For information address the President. 


F. C. SourHwortTe, D.D., Meadville, Pa. 


American Unitarian Association 


The Executive Body of the Unitarian 
Churches of the United States and Canada 


Establishes and maintains churches as centers of 
religious life and community service. 
Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymn-books. 
Promotes sympathy and co-operation among 
liberal Christians. 
Defends civil and religious liberty at home and 
abroad. 
The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of churches and individuals. Address 
all communications to Dr. Louis C. Cornish, 
Vice-President. Send contributions to Henry H. 
Fuller, Treasurer 
Headquarters 
16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Branch Offices 
299 Madison Avenue, New York 
105 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 
Phelan Building, San Franciscce 


VERY DAY 


8.30 A.M. to 10.30 P.M, — 


Young Men’s Club, Evening Classes, 
Library, Hostess Room, Gymnasium, ete. 


THE UNION 
48 BOYLSTON STREET 
F.L. Locsn, President. E. A. Cuurcn, Treasurer. 


PACIFIC UNITARIAN SCHOOL 
FOR THE MINISTRY 


2400 Allston Way. Berkeley, California 


Invites correspondence from men or women 
thinking of the ministry, religious education, or — 
parish work as a vocation. 

Thorough training in all departments of 
theological study. Supplementary work avail- 
able at Pacific School of on and Uni- 
versity of California, including summer sessions. 
Ideal year-round climate. Free tuition and lodg- 
ing; generous scholarships for superior work; 
opportunities for self-support. Next semester 
will begin August 16. 

For Register of the School, or further in- 
formation, address the President, 


EARL MORSE WILBOR, D.D. 


the Church is not of an earthen but of 
a heavenly vessel, equally precious as 
the treasure it contains. It is that claim 
which exposes it to a historical criticism 
so drastic as to break it to pieces. Let 
a church be content to stand upon its 
positive merits, on the empirical adjust- 


ment of its services to the best causes of 
humanity, and who will not gladly and 
gratefully welcome it? But it would be 
violating all the sound canons of con- 
science to endorse theoretical claims of 
which the facts, of history do not appear 
to offer special corroboration. 


~ 
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In 
The Next 
Four Weeks 


| | THERE ARE ONLY FOUR WEEKS before the thirtieth of April, 


and the end of the financial year of the American Unitarian Associa- 


, 
) 
i 
| 
| 


tion. ‘The majority of our churches delay the taking of their annual 
collection till April. The risks and the uncertainties are focussed into 


the last month. 


The times offer 


UNUSUAL OPPORTUNITIES 


_and there is urgent need of more than the normal support for our national 
| work. It is too easy to keep the old pattern, to do things in the old way. 
| With our desire for religious progress and spiritual advance, we yet have, 
| as our besetting sin, this tendency toward acting on old precedents. 


We are inclined to be cautious in giving, but 


OPPORTUNITIES DO NOT WAIT 


and much work, which is ours to do, remains undone we we delay. 


May we be quick to see, alert to act, and generous in our giving! 


Send contributions to HENRY H. FULLER, Treasurer 


25 BEACON STREET, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


It’s always fair weather when Floridians 
get together.—Life. 


A man is known by the company he 
promotes.—University of Toronto Goblin. 


If half the world doesn’t know how the 
other half lives, it isn’t for want of trying. 
—Harvard Lampoon. 


Jannibal Prince (rushing in) : “Is it too 
late for dinner?” Cannibal King: “Yes, 
everybody’s eaten.”—Phreno Cosmian. 


“Yes, madam,” said the college president 
reassuringly to the anxious mother, “we 
fuarantee satisfaction or return the boy.” 
—-Harvard Lampoon. 


Visitor: “This isn’t a dwarf. He’s over 
five feet tall.’ Showman: ‘“That’s the 
wonderful thing about him. He’s the 
tallest dwarf in the world.’—Catholic 
News. 


“The trouble with you, John, is that 
you have an inferiority complex. But 
cheer up! it indicates that you have a 
fine sense of values, anyway.’—Boston 
Transcript. - 


The Twelfth Liszt Rhapsody, was being 
played. ‘Wonderful! Wonderful!’ said 


The Christian Register ; 
In this Number 


(24) 


THE UNITARIAN SERVICE 
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a hearer to his neighbor. ‘How he plays, 
you mean?” “No. How the piano stands 


+499 al Py “ 
it’—Fliegende Bletter. Wiiu1am B. Nicuots, President 


Isaac Spracusn, Treasurer 


Father: “Johnny, the teacher says you 
didn't do so well in spelling to-day.” 
Johnny: “Well, she gave me the word 
‘banana,’ and I got started and couldn’t 


decide where to stop.” SCHOOLS 


BURDETT COLLEGE 


New Students Admitted Any Monday 
to the Following Courses: Secretarial; Normal; 
Business; Shorthand; Combined; Finishing. 
College Grade Courses: Business Administra- 
tion; Salesmanship and Marketing; Accounting. 
Admissionin September only. Send for Catalog. 


Those who pester us with the advice, 
“Don’t worry,” which is seldom accom- 
panied by any helpful suggestions as to 
the escape from the causes, usually mean, 
‘Don’t worry me.’—The Churchman. 


Doctor: “I shall want you to get a move 
on to-day, Phillips. I’ve a tremendous 
number of calls to make.” New Chauffeur: 
“Ar, sir, I thort this ’ere first bit 0’ proper 
rough weather would be a gawdsend to 
the likes of us!’’—JLondon Opinion. 


MacVuffie School 


Patent Medicine Vendor: “Now, Sir! CX Por Girls 2x3 
This is our World-Famed Elixir; one 


small bottle guaranteed to rejuvenate the 


system and send you singing to your Emphasizing 

work!” Householder: ‘Nice thing that 

would be—and me an undertalr !”—The COLLEGE PREP ARATORY COURSE 
Humorist. ay) Liberal Grammar and High School Courses 


Post Graduate Housecraft Course 


POSTGRADUATE ONE-YEAR TUTORING 
COURSE FOR COLLEGE EXAMINATIONS 


“I wish to consult you mol an im- 
portant political question,” wri a woman 
political leader to an editor’lu*’We are 
considering a possible nominec’ ‘or Presi- 
dent in 1928. Our idea is thae Col. Ed- 


qQ 18 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON . J 


Editorials: . Sectaee «xs os = 
PENSION SOCIETY || Correcrondence 
Provides Pensions for Unitarian Ministers Highest Moments, More Circulation; Professor 
F . Miller’s Interview* <9 .05 « 00). 9a eee 
Sixty-Five Years of Age or Over and 
Who Have Served Our Churches Original and Selected 
for At Least Twenty Years He a North Pole, by 8. ‘ be . 296 
“This do and thou shalt live,” by John How- 
NTR land Lathrop;=D)D. i. ic) anes cone ieee oe 
HAS YOUR CHURCH CO : IBUTED? How Easter Comes to Bethlehem, Pa., by R. R. 
The fiscal year closes April 30 Greer . as. | Siete, eacne els Rene: lines anna 
Liberalism and Devotion ... .... . 299 
President, James P. Parmenter. Literary Leaders Are Religious Liberals, by 
Vice-President, Paul gay > deg mr Minot Simons. «ss. | So 2 eee 
Vice-President, Henry M. Williams. , jel 4 
Seecadanet Robert 5. Lanne Box 694, Milwau- eer sgh Hearne — — aes 303 
kee, Wis. . ‘ i ies Out . 309 
"Treasurer, Harold G. Arnold, 55 Emmons Rd., pre ee Ne ee eer bs , : one 
West Roxbury, Mass. 
Religion Around the World .... . . 304 
F Pa Our Book Table 
Verbatim Reporting. Confidential Literary Work . : 
bees Manuscript Teping! General te ha Literature, by A. R. H.; Apollo a a 
Foreign Language Work. JEANNETTE SOULE. ee es NS a SRR 
145 Kimball Building, Boston, Mass. Tel. *Main 1783 Our Children 
Polly’s ‘‘Down-in-Dixie” Birthday, by Daisy 
D. Stephenson’ s/s apace comers 307 
Aunt Jane’s Idea, by Lorna Slocombe . 308 
REMEMBER STAR ISLAND! Poetry 
“The Spell of the Shoals” is woven into the lives His Monument, by Ruth Irving Conner; Every- 
of hundreds of Unitarians who have gained in- body’s Picture-book, by Daisy D. Stephen- 
spiration by a visit to Star Island. son; The Belled Cat, by Mary L. T. Tufts; 
The Star Island Corporation wishes to build up ere with the Camera, by Claribel 308 
an endowment fun ee permanency ce Very Me ia Sar Mae ehe 
oe bene ek of t a oals movement Chorch Notes 310 
When you are making your will, and wish to |['| Pleasantries. ........... 316 
eh a worthy Unitarian cause, remember Star 
Island. : 
Please write for full particulars 
TC. Cc s 
THE STAR ISLAND CORPORATION Chu h Announ ement ‘ 
24 Federal St., Boston, Mass. FIRST PARISH IN MILTON. Minister 


Emeritus, Rev. Roderick Stebbins. Minister, 
Rev. Vivian T. Pomeroy. Service at 11 a.m. 
Sermon by the minister. 


CHURCH OF THE DISCIPLES, Jersey and 
Peterborough Streets. Rey. Abraham M. Rih- 
bany, D.D., minister. Church service at 11 
A.M. Disciples School at 9.45 a.m. Kinder- 
garten at 11 A.M. 


CHANNING CHURCH, Dorchester, Hast Cot- 
tage Street, near Dorchester Avenue. Rey. 
Frank R. Gale, minister. Morning Service 
at 10.30 a.m. Church School at 12 m. Y. P. R. U. 
services on the first and third Sundays of each 
month at 5 P.M. 


ARLINGTON STREET CHURCH. Rev. Paul 
Revere Frothingham, D.D., minister. Morning 
service at 11. Vesper service (all seats free) at 
4. Church school with Kindergarten Class dur- 
ing the morning service. Senior class at 10.30 
A.M., in the vestry. 


NEW YORK-—ALL SOULS CHURCH (1819), 
corner of Fourth Avenue and Twentieth Street, 
Minot Simons, D.D., minister. 10 a.m. and 
11 a.M., All Souls School of Religious Education, 
children’s classes. 11 A.M., Church service. 
The church is open daily for rest and prayer. 


NEW YORK—WHEST SIDE, 550 Cathedral 
Parkway (110th Street, just east of Broadway). 
A, Wakefield Slaten, Ph.D., minister. Church 
services at 11 a.m. Forum services at 8 P.M. 
Visitors are cordially invited to make them- 
selves known to the minister and to sign the 
Visitor’s Register. 


SECOND CHURCH, BOSTON (1649), Bea- 
con Street and Audubon Road. ev. Edward 
A. Horton, D.D., Minister Emeritus. Rev. Hugene 
Rodman Shippen, D.D., minister. April 4, 
9.30 A.M., Church School. Waitstill H. Sharp, 
superintendent. 11 A.mM., Morning Service. 
Chorus choir under Homer C. Humphrey. 


ward M. House is the man to win with, 
but the question is: Do you think the 
third-term issue would be raised against 
him, considering his revelation of how he 
was the real President from 1912 to 19202” 


It was a hot day and the traffic police- 
man was having a busy time. In the 
midst of it he saw an. elderly woman 
looking across at him, so he held up a bus, 
four cars, a motoreycle or two, and two 
loaded trucks. The woman sidled up to 
him and the officer bent his head to hear 
her request. “It’s all right,” she said. “TI 
only thought you would like to know that 
the number on your collar is the number 


of my favorite hymn.”—Chicago Journal.las well as new address. 


A school home where 
your daughter receives 


FIRST CHURCH IN BOSTON (1630), corner 


oh presi aod eee ee Rey 
edit : ‘ arles BE. Park. D.D., minister. Rev. Edwar 
individual instruction Cummings, minister emeritus. Morning serv- 
under the most careful]||| ice 11 a.M. Children’s Class 3.30 P.M. Com- 
superdulan munion on the first Sunday of each month im- 
Principals peru Is mediately after morning service. Vesper sery- 


ice, Thursday, 4.30 P.M. 
services. 
All welcome. 


John MacDuffie 
Mrs. John MacDuffie 


Springfield, Mass. 


mont Streets. Minister Emeritus, Rey. Ho 
N. Brown, D.D. 


Free seats at all 
The church is open daily from 9 to 5. 


KING’S CHAPEL (1686), School and Tre 
Minister, Rev. Harold B. 


W 


Speight, D.D, Chorus of men’s voices; Ray- 
mond CG. Robjnson, Mus. Bac., organist and 
choirmaster. Easter Sunday, at 11 A.M., Morn- 


When ordering change of 
address please send old 


ing Prayer with Sermon by Dr. Speight. 
day Services, Monday to Fri 
Preacher, April 6-9, Rev. James 
DD. South Congregational Church, 
ass. 3 


, 12.15 p.m 


: 


